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DR.  GUILLERMO  PATTERSON 
Y  DE  JAUREGUI,  CUBAN  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ON  Fohruary  G  President  Roosevelt  received  at  the  White  House 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  Jaurejxui,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  its  Ambassador  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  fdl  the  place  left  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  Manuel  Marquez  Sterling?. 

Dr.  Patterson,  who  was  born  in  Habana  on  May  20,  1868,  received 
his  formal  education  in  his  native  city,  graduating  from  the  Law  School 
of  the  University.  He  has  spent  much  of  his  life  abroad,  in  the 
service  of  his  native  country. 

His  first  appointment,  in  August  1902,  was  that  of  consul,  first 
class,  in  Liverpool;  four  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  consul  general  in  Great  Britain.  On  August  17,  1908,  he  was 
transferred  to  Spain  as  secretary,  first  class;  he  remained  there  less 
than  a  year,  acting  also  in  the  capacity  of  charge  d’affaires.  From 
March  to  July  1909,  he  was  administration  chief,  first  class,  in  the 
Department  of  State  of  Cuba,  leaving  to  take  up  the  duties  of  consul 
general  in  Germany,  with  residence  in  Hamburg.  In  less  than  three 
months,  however,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  become  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Protocol  in  the  Department  of  State.  In  March  of 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  the  appointment  was  made  definite  in  November  1911.  In 
1920  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  with  the  rank  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 
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Dr.  Patterson  has  also  been  honored  by  his  country  by  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  following:  capacities:  delegate  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
I.<eague  of  Nations,  1924,  and  chairman  of  the  Cuban  delegation, 
1934;  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain,  1925;  member  of  the  commission  to  draw  up  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  1917;  representative  of  Cuba  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Centenary  of  Independence  of  Venezuela,  1911,  and  at  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  President  Wilson,  1913. 

Dr.  Patterson  is  Grand  Officer  of  the  Orden  del  Sol  of  Peru  and  of 
the  Orden  del  Merito,  Chile,  and  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Orden  de  Honor  y  M4rito  of  Cuba,  and  the 
Collar  of  the  Order  del  Libertador,  second  class,  of  Venezuela,  as  well 
as  many  decorations  from  European  countries. 

The  diplomatic  representative  of  Cuba  is  his  country’s  delegate  on 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


DR.  FRANCISCO  CASTILLO  NAjERA 
MEXICAN  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  present  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Dr. 

Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  February  20,  1935. 

The  new  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington  is  known 
as  a  physician  and  surgeon  as  well  as  a  statesman,  diplomat,  and 
author.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Durango  on  November  25,  1886, 
and  after  receiving  his  professional  training,  joined  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army.  There  he  had  wide  experience  in  military  hospitals  and 
as  chief  of  the  sanitary  service  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as 
Director  of  the  Army  Military  College,  professor  in  the  Military  and 
National  Medical  Schools,  chief  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Department,  and  member  of  the  Superior  Health  Council. 
Dr.  Castillo  Najera,  who  now  holds  the  rank  of  Surgeon  General  in 
the  National  Army,  was  also  a  member  of  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  against  Yellow  Fever,  1921-25;  delegate  to  the  .iVll  American 
Conference  on  Venereal  Diseases,  Washington,  1920;  delegate  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  1921; 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Study  the  Antituberculosis 
Campaign,  1924;  member  of  the  Military  Commission  to  study 
various  subjects  in  Europe,  1924-26;  and  member  of  the  National 
Claims  Commission,  1926-27. 

Dr.  Castillo  Najera  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  1922,  being 
appointed  Minister  to  China,  where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1927 
he  was  sent  to  Belgium  in  the  same  capacity,  and  in  1930  he  was 
transferred  to  Holland,  whence  he  went  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s. 
While  in  Europe  he  represented  the  Mexican  Government  in  the 
Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Medical  Hydrology,  Climatology, 
and  Geology;  was  chairman  of  the  Mexican  delegation  to  the  medical 
meetings  in  Brussels  in  1929,  1930,  1931,  and  1932;  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  delegation  to  the  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Military 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  The  Hague,  1931;  chairman  of  the  Mexican 
delegation  to  the  Ninth  International  Dairy  Federation,  Copenhagen, 
1931;  chairman  of  the  Mexican  delegation  to  the  1931  Disarmament 
Conference;  and  Mexican  delegate  to  the  Sixteenth  Labor  Conference 
in  1932. 

The  medal  of  the  Mexican  Military  Medical  Corps  and  the  medal  of 
the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States  have  been 
conferred  upon  Dr.  Castillo,  in  addition  to  decorations  from  European 
countries. 
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Pbotocrmph  by  Hmrcourt. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  DR.  FRANCISCO  CASTILLO  NAJERA,  AMBASSADOR  OF  MEXICO 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  OOVERNINQ  BOARD  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


UK.  FKANCISCO  CASTILLO  NAJElfA 
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Tlie  Mexican  Ambassador  is  a  member  of  tbe  Mexican  Academy  of 
Medicine;  charter  member  of  tbe  Mexican  Biological  Society  and  of 
tlie  Mexican  Prophylactic  Society;  vice  president  of  tbe  Mexican 
Humanitarian  S{)ciety;  member  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  of  tbe  United  States;  member  of  the  consultation  board 
»)f  tbe  Mexican  Military  Medical  Uorps;  charter  member  of  tbe  Mexi¬ 
can  Medical  Association;  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Lima;  member  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons 
of  tbe  United  States;  and  member  of  many  other  foreign  organizations. 
Among  tbe  honorary  professional  j)ositions  he  has  held  are  general 
secretary  of  the  Second  Mexican  Child  Congress;  first  secretary  of  the 
Mexican  Academy  of  Medicine;  chairman  of  the  oi^anizing  com¬ 
mittee  of  tbe  Eighth  National  Medical  Congress  (Me.xico);  vice 
chairman  of  the  Seventh  Latin  American  Medical  Congress,  which 
met  in  Mexico  in  1930;  president  of  tbe  First  Mexican  Congress  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  1924;  first  vice  president  of  tbe  Mexican  Medical 
Association,  1922-24  and  1926  28;  president  of  the  Mexican  Academy 
of  Medicine,  1926-27,  1927-28;  and  officer  of  many  European  asso¬ 
ciations  and  congresses. 

VVliile  delegate  to  tbe  League  of  Nations,  Dr.  Castillo  Najera  took 
an  active  interest  in  cpiestions  dealing  with  tbe  American  Republics. 
He  w'as  privileged  to  preside  over  one  of  the  extraordinary  assemblies 
of  the  League,  and  to  be  a  member  of  the  commissions  appointed  to 
consider  the  Leticia  and  the  Chaco  questions. 

Besides  being  the  author  of  several  scientific  works  closely  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  has  also  published  Albores,  a  book  of  poetry, 
1906;  L’ Education  au  Mexique,  1929;  and  Vn  Siglo  de  Foenia  Belga 
(1830-1930),  1930. 

Dr.  Castillo  has  also  become  a  member  of  tbe  (loverning  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 


SPANISH  COLONIAL  CULTURE 
IN  UPPER  PERU* 

NOTES  FOR  A  HISTORY  OF  COLONIAL  ART  IN  BOLIVIA 


By  Dr.  F^nuique  Finot 
Minister  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States 

There  is  no  better  menns  of  appreciating  the  achievements  of 
Spain  in  Ajnerica  than  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  are  the  palpable  demonstration  of  a  noble  stock,  of  an 
elevated  spirit,  and  of  a  unique  and  inimitable  charm.  The  great 
Italian  artist  Giulio  Aristide  Sartorio,  who  a  few  years  ago  visited  and 
studied  all  parts  of  South  America,  after  seeing  the  colonial  monu¬ 
ments  wrote  such  impartial  and  authoritative  opinions  of  those 
achievements  that  they  are  well  worth  quoting  here.  “As  I  came 
from  Argentina,”  he  said,  “touching  the  Pacific  coast  in  Cliile  and 
Peru,  traveling  later  tlu’ough  the  interior  of  the  latter,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador,  1  became  convinced  of  the  existence  of  an  American  art, 
and  I  came  upon  unsuspected  traditions  of  pre-historic  and  modern 
times,  traditions  that  in  the  future  will  inspire  delightful  features  in 
that  art.  ”  And  American  art,  apart  from  the  incipient  manifestations 
of  indigenous  art,  is  no  other  than  Spanish  art,  sometimes  pure,  some¬ 
times  influenced  by  its  surroundings,  but  always  keeping  the  aesthetic 
inspiration  in  which  it  originated,  as  a  transcript  of  Hispanic  genius. 
Those  artistic  manifestations  were  not  the  products  of  chance  or  of 
the  inevitable  association  of  peninsular  Spaniards,  natives,  and 
creoles.  They  were  the  result  of  a  conception  intelligently  arranged 
and  thought  out,  and  of  a  methodical  plan  of  colonization  on  which 
the  majority  of  historians  have  not  seen  fit  to  fix  their  attention.  As 
proof,  it  should  be  recalled  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  decided, 
after  Columbus’  first  voyage,  to  send  to  the  New  World,  with  good 
wages,  artisans  of  all  kinds  “with  the  tools  of  their  trades  and 
everything  necessary  to  build  a  city  in  foreign  regions.” 

A  task  conducive  to  “strengthening  Hispano-American  unity”  is 
that  of  making  known  the  cultural  work  of  Spain  in  America,  a  task 
in  which  such  noble  and  understanding  minds  as  that  of  the  Ecuador¬ 
ean  scholar  Jos6  Gabriel  Navarro  have  been  preeminent.  “To  try  to 
restore  her  honor  to  calumniated  Spain”  is  work  to  wliich  all  of  us 
Hispano-Americans  who  are  proud  of  our  pure  stock  should  devote 
ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  write  and  say  enough  to  demonstrate  to 

>  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Instituto  de  las  Espaflas,  Washington  Chapter,  at  the  Spanish 
Embassy,  Washington,  U.  C.,  October  12,  1U34.  The  illustrations,  except  where  otherwise  credited, 
were  supplied  by  the  Minister  of  Bolivia. 
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the  world  that  the  odious  “black  legend”  was  in  large  part  the  inven¬ 
tion  born  of  political  necessities  in  a  revolutionary  period,  as  well  as 
the  product  of  ignorance  or  of  envy.  But  fortunately  it  has  been 
true  for  a  long  time  in  America  that  Spain  need  not  be  blackened  to 
proclaim  the  fame  of  the  heroes  of  emancipation,  nor  to  demonstrate 
the  law  which  all  these  nations  invoked  when  they  declared  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  their  own  destinies.  Authorities  on  the  subject 
have  now  shed  a  clear  light  on  Spanish  colonial  legislation,  admirable 
for  its  wise,  humanitarian,  and  far-seeing  qualities.  And  it  is  rare 
that  now-a-days  any  one  is  unjust  enough  to  demand  from  Spain, 
under  the  pretext  of  historical  exegesis,  that  which  no  nation  could 
have  given  under  such  conditions  and  at  such  a  time;  or  that  one 
should  persist  in  the  common  error  of  claiming  for  the  colonies  what 
Spain  did  not  possess  even  in  the  mother  country.  What  more  could 
she,  the  noble,  the  quixotic,  the  improvident,  have  given,  than  all 
that  she  did  give  generously:  her  blood,  her  tongue,  her  religion,  and 
her  culture — that  is,  her  own  life.  A  cowardly  imputation,  inspired 
by  greed,  is  that  with  which  some  have  tried  to  belittle  the  glorious 
enterprise  of  the  conquest,  as  if  economic  motives  were  not  the  only 
ones  which  have  determined  all  the  great  human  actions  in  history, 
even  those  which  seem  most  altruistic  and  unselfish.  Just  because 
hunger  for  wealth  may  have  urged  on  the  daring  epic  it  did  not  on  that 
account  cease  to  be  a  work  of  the  highest  ideals  and  of  fecund 
civilization. 

The  artistic  and  intellectual  patrimony  left  in  America  would  suffice 
in  itself  to  ennoble  Spain,  if  there  were  no  other  proofs  of  her  fertile 
and  generous  action  in  e.xistence.  That  patrimony,  the  fruit  to  a 
lai^e  extent  of  the  action  of  religious  orders,  was  also  the  result  of 
wise  and  paternal  governments,  as  well  as  of  an  adequate  and  farsee- 
ing  legislation.  The  guild  organization  introduced  in  Spanish  colonial 
.\merica  was  a  powerful  agent  in  urging  the  development  of  the  arts, 
as  well  as  a  school  of  good  taste,  of  technical  training,  of  laboriousness 
and  discipline.  The  guilds  were  established  in  the  Hispanic  American 
cities  as  dependent  groups  of  the  church  or  municipal  authorities. 
Until  not  many  years  ago  there  could  be  seen  in  some  southern 
cities  of  the  continent  workshops  and  guilds  organized  in  the  colonial 
manner,  keeping  the  deepest  attachment  and  respect  for  traditional 
standards,  even  after  these  had  been  abolished  and  replaced  by  laws 
inspired  by  the  breath  of  liberty,  which  only  served  to  determine  the 
decadence  of  the  arts. 

If  the  exercise  of  the  artistic  professions  during  the  colonial  period 
was  established  on  such  foundations,  how  much  there  was  which 
must  have  flourished  in  the  exuberant  and  admirable  form  to  which 
the  treasures  of  art  still  e.xisting  in  different  parts  of  America,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Mexico,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  bear  witness,  in  spite  of 


Hliot4»Kriipli  l»y  1.  F.  Scherler. 


THK  ('ATIIKDKAL,  SUrUK. 


Tlip  iiiominipiitul  l(»wpr  is  particiiliirly  nolalile. 


CLOISTER  OF  THE  ROA’AL  AND  PONTIFICAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

XAVIER.  SUCRE. 


This  ancient  university,  founded  in  1624,  was  attende<l  in  colonial  times  by  students  from  far  and  wide, 
among  them  t>eing  many  leaders  of  independence.  Sucre  was  formerly  known  as  Chuquisaca. 
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tlie  inroads  made  by  the  exploitation  of  foreign  collectors  or  dealers 
in  antiques,  only  too  well  served  by  the  ignorance,  indifference,  or 
greed  of  present  generations.  Special  laws,  putting  an  end  to  the 
export  of  antique  works  of  art,  have  been  necessary  in  almost  all 
those  countries  to  protect  a  wealth  which  was  in  danger  of  disappear¬ 
ing  from  its  native  land,  and  to  avoid  a  despoiling  which  also  had 
included  the  valuable  archaeological  remains  of  the  pre-C^olumbian 
cpocli.  ^ 

The  history  of  the  colonial  culture  of  Ujiper  Peru,  today  Bolivia, 
still  remains  to  be  written,  since  only  certain  isolated  and  incomplete 
occasional  studies  and  brief  monographs  dealing  with  that  subject 
have  appeared,  and  they  give  but  a  sketchy  and  partial  account 
of  this  very  interesting  subject.  Nevertheless,  there  are  few  people 
in  Europe  or  in  America  who  have  never  heard  of  the  colonial  splendor 
of  Upper  Peru,  the  region  of  legendary  Potosi,  that  emporium  of 
riches  unequaled  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  is  logical  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  lands  which  produced  the  most  fabulous  wealth 
of  America  under  Sjianish  rule  also  reached  during  the  so-called 
colonial  period,  through  the  workings  of  the  economic  factors  which 
move  and  transform  everything,  a  social  development  consistent  with 
the  economic,  and  left  evidences  which  have  come  down  to  posterity 
as  proof  of  that  might.  My  subject,  then,  is  Spanish  colonial  culture 
in  Upper  Peru,  now  Bolivia,  a  theme  dear  to  my  heart  and,  I  hope, 
of  interest  to  the  reader. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  the  Upper  Peruvian  colonial 
period  without  referring  to  the  splendid  past  of  Potosi,  the  famous 
Villa  Im2>enal  of  Charles  V,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  a  result  of  tlie  discovery  of  the  hill  of  that  name,  the  richest 
silver  deposit  in  the  whole  world.  Thanks  to  the  number  of  people 
who  (locked  there  from  Spain  and  from  other  places  in  America,  Potosi 
was  transformed  in  a  few  years  into  the  most  important  and  populous 
city  on  the  continent.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  principal 
religious  orders  were  established  within  its  walls  and  had  started  to 
build  sumptuous  churches  and  monasteries.  At  the  same  time,  the 
exploitation  of  the  mines  made  it  necessary  to  build  great  special 
structures  to  receive,  coin,  and  handle  the  royal  revenue  which, 
according  to  authentic  and  approved  statistics,  totaled  during  the 
colonial  period  the  enormous  sum  of  3,200,000,000  pesos  jueries;  this 
amount  represented  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  silver  extracted  and 
refined,  the  share  belonging  to  the  (Town.  Thus  there  arose  from 
nothing  the  Casa  Real  de  Moneda  (Royal  Mint),  the  Banco  de  Rescales 
(Exchange  Bank),  and  the  Cajas  Reales  (Royal  Coffers),  besides 
private  palaces  and  manorial  houses,  with  facades  boasting  coats  of 
arms,  where  many  titled  Castilian  families  and  not  a  few  gentlemen 
ennobled  by  the  incontrovertible  power  of  wealth  made  their  homes. 


THE  TOWEK  OF  LA  COMPANIA,  POTOSf. 

Kisiii^  l>ehin<l  this  ilrlirate  colouial  monument  is  the  famous  silver  mountain  whence  came  the  means  for 
outfittinR  the  Invincible  Armada. 

The  coat  of  arms  irranted  by  tlie  Emperor  to  Potosf  bore  the  follow¬ 
ing  legend:  “I  am  rich  Potosf,  the  treasure  of  the  world,  the  king  of 
mountains,  and  the  envy  of  kings.”  This  was  changed  by  Viceroy 
Toledo  to  the  Latin  motto:  Pro  Caesarift  jwtentia,  pro  regis  prudentia 
iste  eicelsus  mom  et  argenteus  orbem  debellare  valet  universum.  Philip 
II  gave  to  Potosf,  whose  wealth  outfitted  the  Invincible  Armada,  the 
standard  borne  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria  at  Lepanto,  as  well  as  the 
banner  of  Castile  which  Columbus  carried  when  he  landed  in  the  New 
World.  Such  e.xamples  of  the  royal  favor  are  more  than  enough  to 
testif}’^  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Imperial  City  was  held  by  the 
Crown. 

The  history  of  the  cities  of  colonial  Upper  Peru  was  not  that  of  so 
many  mining  towns  which  flourished  for  a  day,  with  ephemeral 
splendor,  to  decay  later  and  disappear  without  a  trace  amid  the  last 
flashes  of  a  temporary  and  mismanaged  prosperity.  The  miracle  of 
Spanish  colonization  was  that  here  it  left  stable  and  industrious  civil 
centers  and  permanent  traces  of  an  imperishable  cultural  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

\Miile  streams  of  silver  were  pouring  from  Potosf,  from  borings  into 
the  prolific  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  official  capital  of  Upper  Peru  was 
being  built  a  short  distance  aw'ay  in  cultured  Chuquisaca  [now  Sucre], 
the  seat  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  Charcas,  the  Archbishopric,  and 


founded  in  1621  by  the  Prince  of  Esquilache,  and  San  Juan  Bautista, 
or  the  Blue  School)  and  in  the  reno^^Tied  Academia  Carolina,  a  center 
for  budding  lawyers  and  the  forge  of  free  thought  where  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  spark  was  struck  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
“The  sacred  academy  of  a  lai^e  number  of  youths  from  distant 
climes,”  was  the  phrase  used  by  a  famous  writer  to  describe  colonial 
Chuquisaca.  “Its  annals,”  he  added,  “fonn  a  bright  and  colorful 
page  in  the  history  of  the  Hispanic  period  in  the  two  southern  vice¬ 
royalties  of  which  it  was  successively  the  second  most  important  city. 
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the  Presidency  and  Captaincy  General  of  those  extensive  provinces. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Royal  and  Pontifical 
University  of  San  Francisco  Xavier  was  established  in  Chuquisaca, 
with  the  same  honors  and  privileges  as  that  of  Salamanca.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Alcedo  described  that  city  in  his  Diccionarin 
geogrdfico-hhtorxco  de  lax  Indias  Occidentalest,  as  “the  residence  of 
noble  families,  belonging  to  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  of  Peru”, 
and  the  center  of  an  active  intellectual  life,  which  found  expression 
in  the  university  cloisters,  in  secondary  scliools  (San  Cristobal, 


FACADE  OF  SAN, 
LORENZO,  POTOSI. 

This  church,  while  mainly 
churrigucresque  in  style, 
also  combines  mozarabic 
and  indigenous  decorative 
motives. 
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To  its  university  flocked  youths  from  all  parts  of  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces,  especially  from  Buenos  Aires,  since  the  only  colonial  university 
in  Argentina,  that  of  Cdrdoba  del  Tucuman,  then  had  no  law  school. 
It  is  generally  known,  for  example,  that  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  movement  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  such  as  Saavedra,  Moreno, 
Monteagudo,  and  Castelli,  some  of  them  born  in  Upper  Peru,  were 
])roducts  of  scholarly  Charcas;  they  were  trained  in  a  period  when 
ideas  were  undeig:oing  a  radical  change,  when  the  doctors  of  Chuqui- 
saca,  “tired  of  syllogisms”  and  with  their  minds  upset  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  philosophical  currents,  rose  up  against  scholasticism,  showing 
by  their  boldness  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  university  was  not  too 
narrow-minded  or  bigoted  to  prevent  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution  from  taking  root  there. 

It  was  in  Chuquisaca  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
one  of  its  doctors,  an  official  of  the  Royal  Audience,  voiced  the  severest 
possible  criticism  against  the  deficiencies  of  public  education,  in  both 
Spain  and  in  America;  and  not  only  did  that  criticism  not  scandalize 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  Archbishoj)  Moxd  y 
KrancoH  himself,  a  man  of  much  learning  and  great  brilliance,  wel¬ 
comed  it  with  a  benevolence  bordering  on  enthusiasm.  The  teaching 
of  that  period  was  attacked  as  being  limited  to  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
Roman  and  canon  law,  theology,  and  peripatetic  medicine;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  so  very  pernicious  when  it  permitted  the  training 
of  free  and  modern  spirits,  full  of  a  keen  critical  sense,  capable  of 
demanding  that  their  own  weaknesses  be  corrected,  opening  the  way 
for  positivist  trends.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that,  before  reading  the  Encyclopaedists,  the  youth  of  Upper  Peru 
bad  through  their  training  become  throughly  familiar  with  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  whose  political  doctrines  were  more  than  enough  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  rights  of  popular  sovereignty,  then  so  highly  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  fruits  of  that  cultural  atmosphere  were,  of  coui-se,  the  Upper 
Peruvian  literary  and  scientific  productions;  these  were  not  as  rare  or 
as  insignificant  as  might  be  thought,  considering  how  little  contact 
those  distant  lands  had  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  Bolivia 
“has  no  independent  colonial  history,  not  even  a  literary  tradition,” 
as  Menendez  y  Pelayo  once  said,  is  a  half-truth  which  requires  analysis. 
It  is  true  that  I’pper  Peru  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Lima  and  later,  for  a  ver\'  short  while,  to  that  of  Buenos  Aires;  but 
the  e.xistence  of  that  relative  dependence  in  administration  and  politics 
does  not  mean  that  the  arts  and  letters  which  flourished  in  ITpper 
Peru  were  not  clearly  and  exclusively  Upper  Peruvian.  With  such 
a  criterion,  only  those  regions  of  Spanish  colonial  America  which 
constituted  viceroyalties  would  have  a  history,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  were  very  few — only  four. 
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The  writings  of  Upper  Peruvian  autliors,  moreover,  always  turned 
on  native  themes  and  subjects;  this  fact  gives  them  a  special  and  un¬ 
mistakable  flavor.  As  proof  that  they  merit  the  attention  of  students, 
it  is  enough  to  cite  Father  Calancha,  Bartolome  Martinez  y  Vela,  and 
hVav  Bernadino  de  Cardenas,  historians  and  chroniclers;  Juan  Sobrino, 


Mi 

i 
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Drawinx  hy  Ainuretti. 


('KNTKAL  DOORWAY.  KACADK  OK  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LA  PAZ. 


Uelim-y  iif  line  amt  Irealinent  of  archilertiiral  detail  make  this  an  outslandinK  e\ain|ilc  of  ereole 

workmanship. 


Luis  de  Rivera,  tind  Ventura  Blanco  Encalada,  poets;  Alvaro  Alonso 
Barba,  the  priest  of  San  Bernardo  de  Potosi,  author  of  an  Arte  de  los 
Metalex,  a  scientific  writer  of  real  worth;  Vicente  Pazos  Kanqui, 
humanist;  and  the  philologist  Padre  Bertonio,  a  native  of  Spain,  not 
to  mention  others  of  less  importance,  all  of  whom  make  up  a  list 
none  the  less  estimable  because  of  its  brevity. 

118:{43— :$5-  Bull.  4 - 2 
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To  the  foregoing:  list  should  be  added  the  names  of  writers  of  the 
colonial  period  from  other  lands  who  wrote  of  I’^pper  Peru,  either 
because  they  had  visited  it,  or  because  they  had  lived  there  or  heard 
of  its  reputation.  Among  the  works  by  such  authors  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Helacion  of  Sanabria,  the  Grandezas  del  Peru  y  de 
Potosi  of  Bernardo  de  Vega,  the  Ilistoria  semi/antdstica  de  Potosi,  of 
Bartolome  de  Duenas,  the  Ilistoria  religiosa  y  projana  de  Potosi  of 

Dr.  (Tuill^stegui,  written  in 
vei-se,  the  Helacion  de  las  gue- 
rrasciriles  de  Potosi  of  the  Au¬ 
gustine  friar  Juan  de  Medina, 
the  Ilistoria  Potosina  of  Ma- 
tias  Mendez,  and  the  Cronica 
de  Potosi  of  Father  Acosta, 
besides  many  references  to 
Potosi  included  in  the  works 
of  such  chroniclers  as  Cieza  de 
Ijcon  and  Garcilaso. 

This  brief  sketch  refers  to 
intellectual  culture;  as  for  ar¬ 
tistic  culture,  it  manifested 
itself  in  so  many  and  such  va¬ 
ried  ways  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  summarize  it 
in  an  arbitrary  rather  than 
thorough-going  manner. 


I>ra«inic  liy  Amorelti. 


INTEKIOR  OK  S.\N  KKANCl.SC'O,  LA  I*AZ, 
TIKELY  HI  ILT  OK  (IRANITE. 


Beginning  our  study  of  Up¬ 
per  Peruvian  art  with  that  of 
architecture,  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  and  complete  of  the  plas¬ 
tic  arts,  and  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  the  limited  space  of 
this  outline,  we  must  distin¬ 
guish  two  kinds  of  colonial 
architecture:  the  religious, 
which  found  e.xpression  in  magnificent  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  that  which  might  be  called  civil,  represented  by  iniblic  buildings 
and  palatial  residences. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  at  first  a  great  many  of  the  churehes  and 
monasteries,  erected  by  the  generous  and  pious  support  of  the  faithful, 
were  built  under  the  direction  of  master  architects  from  Spain,  some 
of  great  renowm;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  was  no  lack  of  native 


'1 


riuiuestionjibly  the  influences  nnd  chaiifies  apparent  in  Spanish 
renaissance  architecture,  which  at  first  had  nohle  lines— consider  the 
severe  style  of  huildinjis  in  Burfjos  and  Salamanca — were  repeated 
with  little  difference  in  the  colonial  style  of  Upper  Peru,  as  in  that 
of  other  regions  of  America,  often  without  order  or  harmony.  San 
Francisco,  in  Potosi,  is  an  example  of  the  Spanish  renaissance,  with 
traces  of  gothic  and  an  occasional  hit  of  somewhat  modified  plater- 
esque.  San  Lorenzo  in  the  same  city,  on  the  other  hand,  is  churri- 
gueresque  with  a  great  deal  of  mozarabic  and  not  a  few  decorative 
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Drawinit  by  Amoretti. 

DETAIL  OF  A  COLONIAL  PATIO.  LA  PAZ. 

A  Kolivian  version  of  Spanish  plateres<)ue  is  <leli|iht fully  e.\eniplifle<l  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of 

Villaverde. 


hiiilders,  who  were  very  soon  in  a  position  to  he  their  own  masters. 
The  influence  of  this  last  element,  among  whom  were  Indians  of 
extraordinary’  ability,  doubtless  accounts  for  introducing  into  a  more 
or  less  unadulterated  Spanish  style  some  of  the  absolutely  typical 
architectural  characteristics  which  are  the  hall-mark  of  American  art. 
To  that  period  belong  the  colonial  or  “pot-bellied”  column,  as 
Sartorio  calls  it,  and  the  various  ornamental  motives  which  have  not 
passed  unobserved  by  keen  and  observant  students. 


( 

< 
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motives  from  in<li<;enous  art.  San  Franciaco  in  La  Paz  is  typicall}’ 
baroque,  but  there  also  there  is  an  abundanee  of  e.xtraneous  influences. 
A  distinguished  art  critic  is  correct,  therefore,  when  he  says  that 

“contrary  to  the  naive  desire  of 
thost^who^  w^ant^to  have^a^colonial 

*est  and  which  are  most  widely  rep¬ 
resented  in  Upper  Peruvian  colonial 

saca.  La  Paz,  and  Cochabamba  are 

arouse  curiosity  and  admiration 
I'ppar  Peru,  as  they  a^ere  hunihly 


The  list  of  the  most  remarkable 

(’OI.ONIAI.  AKCIIITKCTUKAI-  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , 

DKTAiLs  K.XTANT  IN  Hoi.iviA.  colomal  architectural  monuments 

A  detail  from  a  Bolivian  colonial  house,  showing  to  bc  found  in  BoHvian  citieS  ill- 
a  creole  version  oi  the  plaleresque  style. 

eludes  the  Mint,  the  palace  of  the 
Marquis  of  Otavi,  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  the  delicate  tower 
of  La  Compafua,  San  Ijorenzo,  and  the  cathedral,  in  Potosi;  San 
Francisco,  Santo  nomin<;o,  the  cathedral,  and  the  house  of  the  Mar- 

^  F'niilio  Villanueva,  "  I>isi|uisiciones  sohre  arte  colonial”,  l.a  Paz,  102.5. 
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quises  of  Villaverde,  in  La  Paz;  San  Lazaro,  La  Kecoleta,  and  tlie 
sumptuous  cathedral,  in  Chuquisaca,  now  Sucre;  last  of  all,  Santa 
Teresa,  in  Cochabamba. 

San  Francisco,  Potosi,  was  begun  in  1707  under  the  direction  of 
Fray  Juan  Burruaga,  and  although  its  lines  are,  in  general,  gothic, 
it  also  shows  the  above-mentioned  influences  representative  of  the 
taste  of  that  period,  which  assuredly  do  not  lessen  its  beauty  or 
diminish  its  majesty.  It  was  finished  by  Fray  Juan  Arrieta  of  Potosi, 
after  twenty  years  of  work  and  the  e.xpenditure  of  enormous  sums, 
the  money  coming  as  alms  from  wealthy  mine  owners  of  the  city. 
The  former  Mint,  as  well  as  the  cathedral,  was  begun  in  1572.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  latter  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  architect  Pedro  Arrieta;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  finely  proportioned  edifices  still  standing  in  Bolivia. 

But  the  charm  of  “far  away  and  long  ago”  possessed  by  Bolivian 
cities,  especially  Potosi,  does  not  consist  of  isolated  monuments, 
such  as  those  now  almost  lost  amid  the  mass  of  modern  buildings  in 
other  cities  of  America.  It  lies  rather  in  the  whole  effect,  the  general 
aspect,  typically  colonial  quarters,  in  which  there  are  many  door¬ 
ways  with  pilasters  and  coats  of  arms  encircled  by  festoons,  high 
balconies  supported  by  corbels,  double  doors  with  columns  at  the 
corners,  wrought-iron  grills  and  so  many  other  characteristic  details 
that  one  has  the  imjiression  of  having  been  transported  to  the  most 
typical  corners  of  Seville  or  of  Toledo. 

Ill 

In  Bolivian  churches  and  monasteries  there  are  many  paintings 
which  date  from  the  colonial  period,  some  of  real  merit  and  in¬ 
disputably  Spanish  in  origin.  In  the  cathedrals  of  La  Paz  and 
Chuquisaca  and  in  the  churches  of  Cochabamba  and  Potosi  there  are 
masterpieces  attributed  with  good  reason  to  Spanish  artists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  included  among  these  are 
works  by  Murillo,  Ribera,  and  Zurbaran.  But  native  Upper  Peruvian 
painting  also  e.xists,  showing  the  influence  of  contemporarx'  Spanish 
schools,  as  may  be  seen  in  fine  exanqiles,  not  to  be  ])assed  over  lightly.” 

Among  the  Upper  Peruvian  painters  the  one  outstanding  for  the 
excellence  and  amount  of  his  work  is  Perez  de  Ilolginn  of  Potosi, 
who  left  more  than  forty  canvases,  all  of  religious  subjects.  This 
artist,  a  member  of  a  prominent  family,  went  to  Spain  while  still  a  lad 
and  took  lessons  in  the  studios  of  the  great  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  becoming  one  of  the  best  known  pupils  of  Murillo.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  land  he  devoted  himself  wholeheartedly  to  his  art ; 

•  See  “Exhibition  of  Keligious  Art  in  Huenos  Aires",  Hi  lletin  of  the  Pan  Anierinin  I'nion,  February 
18.15.— Editor. 
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with  his  typical  excitation  of  tragic  religious  feeling,  or  else  paintings 
of  mystic  figures  wliich  recall  Murillo  in  style.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  catalog  Upper  Peruvian  colonial  painting  and  make  a  careful 
investigation  into  its  origins  and  development;  but  the  limited  scope 
of  this  paper  and  the  lack  of  material,  inevitable  when  one  is  so  far 
away  from  sources,  oblige  me  to  be  content  with  a  passing  reference. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  useful  guide,  how’ever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  for 
the  benefit  of  connoisseurs  and  sightseers  that  the  cathedral  of  Sucre 
has  three  Murillos  of  practically  proven  authenticity  and  a  Ribera 


and  his  work  shows  that  he  was  swayed  now  hy  the  influence  of 
Murillo  and  now  by  that  of  Zurbaran,  whose  effects  of  light  and 
shade  he  imitated  most  skilfully. 

Many  are  the  old  paintings  by  unknown  artists  to  be  found  in 
churches  and  monasteries  in  Bolivia,  revealing  different  schools  and 
tendencies,  and  unquestionably  reflecting  the  period  in  wliich  they 
were  made.  Thus,  for  example,  beside  paintings  with  characteristics 
of  the  Spanish  primitives — especially  the  Basque  pictures  overloaded 
with  gold  decoration — may  be  seen  canvases  inspired  by  El  Greco, 

SKVKNTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY  RELIOIOUS 
F  A  I  N  T  I  N  O  A  N  U 
WOOD  CAKVINIJ. 

This  example  of  two  of  the 
arts  practiced  in  Upper 
Fern  during  colonial  times 
was  exhibited  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  of  Religious  Art  held 
in  Huenos  Aires  last  Octo¬ 
ber. 


Property  of  Srta.  Cetina  GonatUes  Garalto. 
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{The  ^lartyrdom  of  St.  liartholomew);  that  the  cathedral  at  La  Paz 
owns  two  Rubens  and  two  Murillos  whose  genuineness  has  been 
vouched  for  by  experts;  and  finally,  that  many  private  collections  in 
Bolivia  contain  pictures  by  the  great  Spanish  masters,  originals  or 
good  contemporaneous  copies,  in  whose  possession  the  owners  take 
pride. 

In  the  convent  of  Santa  Teresa  at  Cochabamba  there  is  a  series  of 
large  paintings  by  a  skilful  hand,  hut  the  name  of  the  artist  has  been 
lost;  they  deserve  to  he  mentioned  as  examples  of  Upper  Peruvian 
colonial  painting.  Comjiosition,  technique,  coloring,  everything  in 
those  paintings  reveals  a  true  artist  whose  identity,  unfortunately, 
has  not  been  established. 

IV 

Upper  Peruvian  sculpture,  too,  is  Spanish  sculpture,  inspired  by  the 
works  of  Berruguete,  Hernandez,  Cano,  Pedro  de  Mena,  and 
Montanes,  but  also  showing  influences  resulting  from  the  American 
atmosphere  in  which  they  were  produced.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  wood  carving  flourished,  an  art  in  which  Spanish 
sculptors  of  that  period  were  finished  craftsmen.  Many  religious 
images  must  have  left  Spain  for  Bolivian  churches  and  private  chapels, 
as  was  true  of  Peru,  Quito,  and  other  places  in  America;  but  it  is  also 
a  recognized  fact  that  able  native  and  creole  sculptors  were  not  long  in 
making  their  appearance.  Imitators  of  the  sculptors  of  Quito  must 
also  have  flourished,  for  many  of  the  images  extant  in  Bolivia  show 
characteristics  of  the  work  of  Padre  Carlos  and  Diego  de  Robles, 
although  it  would  not  he  strange,  either,  if  some  of  them  had  been 
brought  from  that  great  factory  of  religious  statues  which  Quito  then 
was.  At  all  events,  the  art  of  the  chisel  and  the  gouge,  the  mallet 
and  the  file,  had  worthy  cultivators  in  Upper  Peru. 

But  the  art  of  sculpture  was  not  confined  to  making  religious 
statues;  it  was  also  complementary  to  arcliitecture.  Wood  carving 
included  the  making  of  altars  and  retables  of  incomparable  beauty, 
paneling,  coffered  ceilings,  choir  stalls  and  stalls  for  chapter  rooms, 
mouldings,  and  cornucopias  of  all  kinds.  The  same  art  found 
expression  in  admirable  examples  of  carving,  such  as  chests,  settees, 
chairs,  confessionals,  pulpits,  lecterns,  and  candelabra,  not  to  mention 
doors  and  windows,  screens  and  firescreens.  Such  carving  was 
generally  covered  with  gold  leaf,  applied  with  such  perfect  skill  that 
it  has  remained  to  the  present  day  surprisingly  fresh  and  brilliant. 

There  are  three  types  of  religious  sculpture  still  to  be  found  in 
Bolivian  churches.  The  first  consists  of  carved  wooden  figures, 
lightly  coated  with  stucco;  the  clothing  is  included  in  the  carving, 
and  the  whole  has  been  delightfully  painted  in  color.  These  are  the 
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Property  of  Hr.  Alejandro  Madero. 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTVKV  I’PPEK  PEKL’VIAN  TAPESTRY. 

“The  Creation  of  Kve”,  shown  at  the  Kxhihition  of  Religious  Art  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  woven  of  al|>aca 

wool. 

least  common  and  the  most  artistic  in  their  simplicity.  The  second 
type  consists  of  statues  dressed  in  pirments  of  jiainted  and  stiffened 
cloth;  in  these  the  clothing:  seems  better  stylized.  The  third  and  last 
type  consists  of  the  so-called  “candlestick”  imajjes,  in  which  only  the 
head  and  hands,  and  occasionally  the  feet,  are  carved  and  painted; 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  simply  blocked  out.  Although  this  type  had 
little  artistic  merit,  it  did  encourage,  as  in  Spain,  the  manufacture  of 
rich  textiles,  and  gold,  silver,  and  silk  embroidery  with  incrustations 
of  pearls  and  other  jewels,  real  or  paste.  The  embroiderers’  guilds  in 
the  Upper  Peruvian  cities  attended  not  only  to  the  dressing  of  the 
images,  but  also  to  the  making  of  sacred  vestments  (copes,  chasubles, 
dalmatics,  stoles,  and  bishop’s  miters),  fdl  of  an  extraordinary  richness 
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and  so  perfectly  done  that  today  tliey  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  highly 
appreciated  hy  connoisseurs  and  expert  collectors.  This  art  of  em¬ 
broidering  with  metal  thread,  then  so  carefully  fostered,  was  the  same 
as  that  used  today  in  the  elaborate  costumes  worn  by  native  Bolivian 
dancers  at  carnival  time  and  at  certain  civic  and  religious  festivals, 
curious  costumes  that  make  strangers  wonder  at  their  variety  and  cost. 

Because  of  the  relation  to  sculpture,  mention  should  be  made  of 
ceramics.  Developing  the  already  highly  advanced  pottery  of  the 
Quechuas  and  the  Aymariis,  the  colonial  art  of  glazing  was  applied 
to  clay  modeling.  Extant  examples  have  real  merit,  showing  traces 
of  the  old  forms  made  at  Talavera  and  the  Buen  Retiro;  it  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  continued  to  permit  and  even 
encourage  native  art,  with  its  own  forms  and  decorative  motives. 
This  art  has  continued  down  to  the  present,  although  without  attain¬ 
ing  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 

There  is  circumstantial  evidence  of  oriental  peculiarities  in  Upper 
Peruvian  sculpture  or,  rather,  in  colonial  sculpture  in  general.  This 
fact  has  made  well-informed  critics,  such  as  Sartorio,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  think  that  during  colonial  days  an  artistic  influ¬ 
ence  reached  America  from  China  and  Japan,  a  not  unlikely  conclusion 
when  one  remembers  that  the  religious  orders  settled  in  Mexico 
had  already  established  contacts  with  Asiatic  nations,  from  which  they 
brought  skilled  workmen.  “I  have  demonstrated”,  says  Sartorio, 
“how  innumerable  altars  show  in  their  upper  parts  Indo-Chinese  and 
Korean  influences.  The  sculpture  of  images  shows  the  same  influence. 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  if  the  figures  of  saints  in  the  sumptuous  niches 
of  many  altars  in  La  Paz,  Lima,  and  Quito  were  replaced  by  statues 
of  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Buddha,  the  latter  would  feel  quite  at  home, 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Catholic  images  themselves  have  under¬ 
gone  a  transformation.”  While  recognizing  that  these  opinions  are 
not  without  basis,  we  might  also  infer  that  the  influences  claimed  as 
imports  from  Asia  during  colonial  times  are,  rather,  native,  that  is, 
peculiar  to  that  American  environment  which  made  Spanish  art  evolve 
with  special  characteristic  forms.  The  similarity  between  American 
prehistoric  art  and  that  of  Japan,  China,  or  Korea,  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  as  one  more  proof  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  American 
races  came,  at  a  more  or  less  remote  date,  from  Asia. 

Among  the  outstanding  pieces  of  sculpture  to  be  admired  in  Bolivian 
churches,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Cristo  de  la  Vera  Cruz, 
in  San  Francisco,  Potosi,  whose  sculptor  and  place  of  origin  are 
unknown;  the  Virgen  de  la  Merced,  in  the  church  of  that  name  in  the 
same  city;  the  Cristo  del  Gran  Coder,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Inquisition, 
Chuquisaca;  and  the  Virgen  de  Copacabana,  in  the  towm  and  church 
of  that  name. 
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Notable  examples  (►[  earviiif;  iiielude  the  anal’s  of  San  Augustin  in 
Potosi  and  in  (MiiKjuisaea  the  choir  stalls  of  La  Recoleta,  the  retable 
of  the  Dominican  church,  and  the  Jesuit  Chapel,  where  later  Congress 
held  its  sessions. 


The  work  in  metals,  especially  in  silver,  remains  to  be  mentioned,  for 
the  silversmiths  and  silver  workers  of  Upper  Peru  have  been  famous 
for  the  last  four  centuries.  Because  there  was  no  marble  it  was  quite 


1‘OLYCUROME  SCULP¬ 
TURE  FROM  UPPER 
PERU. 


'I'his  seventeenth  century 
crucifix  was  shown  at 
the  Exhibition  of  Religious 
Art  in  Buenos  Aires. 


Property  of  Sret.  Carlos  y  Martin  Noel. 


natural  for  silver  to  he  the  favorite  material  for  covering  altars,  and 
its  abundance  led  it  to  be  used  with  profusion  in  church  ornamentation. 
The  repousse  and  hammered  silver  reached  a  really  surprising  degree 
of  perfection,  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  all  the  work  w'as 
done  by  hand  and  that  the  widely  varied  forms  were  achieved  by 
hammer  blows.  Solid  silver  pieces  representative  of  Upper  Peruvian 
colonial  art  have  sold  for  fabulous  prices  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Silver  services,  sacred  vases,  and  objects  used  for  worship, 
like  custodies,  wine  vessels,  and  cups,  all  colonial  in  origin,  still  are 
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scattered  in  great  mmihers  thronghout  Bolivia;  objects  of  gold  are  not 
infrequently  found. 

In  Potosi  damascene  arms  were  also  manufactured.  The  Potosino 
sword-makers  rivaled  those  of  Lima  and  of  Spanish  Toledo  in  the 
quality  and  temper  of  their  steel  blades,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of 
the  inlay  of  precious  metal. 

The  wrought  iron  work  was  no  whit  inferior;  it  appeared  in  door  and 
window  grilles,  on  balconies,  and  elsewhere.  Works  of  bronze  were 


RKCOUSSE  SILVER 
ALTAR  EROMUPPEH 
PERU. 

This  •‘iKliteenth  century 
altar  of  the  Vir);en  <le  la 
Rusa  flKuretl  in  the  Ex- 
(losition  of  Religious 
Art  in  Buenos  .\ires. 


Property  of  Srta.Celina  Gooi&lei  GaraAo. 


no  less  admirable:  ornate  knockers  and  rosettes  for  monumental 
doors,  and  braziers  of  every  shape  and  size,  around  which  evening 
jiarties  gathered  or  prayers  were  said  on  long  cold  winter  nights.  .  ,  . 


VI 


And,  to  complete  the  picture,  a  few  words  should  be  said  of  Upper 
I’eruvian  colonial  music.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  Conquistadors 
found  in  those  altitudes,  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  a  fairly  well 
developed  indigenous  music,  with  remarkable  rhythms  to  which 
chroniclers  like  Garcilaso  make  interesting  and  colorful  references. 
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Property  of  Sr.  Antooio  M.  Berreto. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  HAND  WROUGHT  SILVER  FROM  UPPER  PERU. 

These  examples  of  the  eolonial  silversmith's  artistic  accomplishments  were  tiisplayeti  at  the  Exhibition  of 
ReliKious  .Art  held  in  Huenos  .Aires. 


and  although  it  is  also  true  that  that  nuisic  has  e.xisted  until  modern 
times  in  forms  which  specialists  in  folklore  are  busy  studying  and  col¬ 
lecting,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  Spanish  music  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  soul  of  the  creole  population,  so  much  so  that  it  and  the  native 
music  were  fused  to  produce  a  music  sui  generic  sharing  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  both. 

The  lack  of  theaters  and  auditoriums  which  would  have  allowed  the 
development  of  profane  music  made  the  colonial  period  prolific  in 
religious  compositions,  beginning  with  the  Gregorian  chant  introduced 
by  priests  during  the  Coiupiest,  and  ending  with  choruses  for  several 
parts  and  with  orchestras  directed  by  great  chapel  masters,  whom  the 
religious  orders  were  careful  to  choose  with  real  devotion  and  in  keen 
though  generous  rivalry. 

The  monumental  colonial  organs  which  still  exist  in  the  churches, 
although  some  are  now  only  useless  and  admired  antiques,  were  for 
the  most  part  built  in  the  places  where  they  were  installed,  and  show 
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tlie  zealous  attempts  which  were  made  to  surround  worshij)  with  a  more 
edifying;  solemnity.  The  Jesuit  Missions  of  Mojos  and  Chiquitos 
were  in  this  respect  e.xamples  worthy  of  emulation.  Their  efforts  at 
civilization  inspired  the  padres  to  form  great  choruses  and  orchestras, 
and  induced  them  to  undertake  the  musical  education  of  their  neo¬ 
phytes,  who  became  great  musicians  and  able  interpreters  of  such 
sacred  composers  as  Morales,  Flecha,  Victoria,  and  many  others. 
A  bishop  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  said  in  the  sev'enteenth  century 
that  the  most  insignificant  village  in  the  Jesuit  missions  surpassed 
the  most  famous  cathedrals  in  the  quality  of  its  choral  groups,  a 
capella  or  accompanied. 

As  for  the  profane  music  of  the  period,  the  chroniclei's  of  Potosf 
mention  the  composer  (lutierre  de  (lumiel,  who  wrote  the  Countess’ 
Minuet,  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Tudela  del  Rio;  he  also  composed 
delightful  gavottes  and  pavans. 

The  Bolivian  bolero  is  reminiscent  of  Spanish  music,  but  was  also 
influenced  by  native  melodies;  this  type  of  music  is  unquestionably 
one  which  is  not  cultivated  at  present  in  other  parts  of  America. 
The  concerts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  have  giv^en 
more  than  one  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  these  Indo- 
Spanish  compositions. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Upper  Peruvian  colonial 
art  is  not  only  interesting  but  also  deserving  of  full,  systematic, 
and  unhurried  study.  This  brief  essay,  although  written  hastily, 
far  from  Bolivia,  and  with  much  essential  material  unavailable, 
may  yet  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  more  conijirehensive  work,  which 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  undertake  in  the  future. 


\ 
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UR.  MANL’KL  MAKyL’EZ  STERLING,  LATE  AMBASSADOR  OF  CUBA  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


DR.  MANUEL  MARQUEZ  STERLING 
LATE  AMBASSADOR  OF  CUBA 


TIIP]  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  at  its  meeting 
held  February  6,  1935,  paid  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Manuel  Marquez  Sterling,  Ambassador  of  Cuba 
and  distinguished  member  of  that  body,  who  died  in  Washington  on 
December  9,  1934,  at  the  age  of  62. 

The  resolution  expressing  the  deep  regret  of  his  colleagues  at  their 
loss  was  presented  by  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  l''^nited  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  said; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Governino  Board: 

We  are  assembled  today  deeply  conscious  of  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained 
since  our  last  meeting.  After  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  public  .service, 
our  beloved  colleague,  Dr.  Manuel  Mdrtpiez  Sterling,  has  been  taken  from  us. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  in  a  sense  the  history  of  the  Cuban  Republic  for  it  wa.s 
to  the  emancipation  of  his  people  that  he  dedicated  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

His  devoted  service  to  his  country  is  paralleled  by  his  unceasing  effort  to 
promote  the  closest  possible  understanding  between  the  republics  of  the  .American 
continent.  As  Cviba’s  diplomatic  representative  in  several  countries  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  he  labored  unceasingly  to  promote  inter- American  cooiieration. 
As  a  mcmt)er  of  this  Board  he  was  ever  active  in  ])romoting  the  great  purpo.ses 
for  which  the  Pan  American  Union  was  established.  In  presenting  the  resolution 
which  I  am  about  to  lay  l)efore  you,  may  I  be  |)ermitted  to  combine  therewith  the 
expression  of  a  deep  sense  of  ()ersonal  loss  at  the  death  of  a  highly  valued  friend. 
At  the  same  time,  may  I  ask  you  to  rise  as  a  token  t)f  our  affection  and  resi)ect  for 
our  departed  colleague. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows; 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Resolves: 

To  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  an  expression  of  the  i)rofound  sorrow 
of  the  memljers  of  the  Board  at  the  death  of  their  distinguished  colleague  and  to 
record  their  deep  appreciation  of  his  imimrtant  services. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  is  recpiested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Government  of  Cuba  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Newspaper  owner  and  publisher,  author  of  renown,  charge  d’affaires 
in  Argentina,  Minister  to  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Mexico  and  subsequently 
Ambassador  to  the  last-named  Republic,  delegate  to  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  International  Conferences  of  American  States,  delegate  to  the 
Commission  of  Investigation  and  Conciliation  acting  in  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  Dr.  Marquez  Sterling  had 
passed  a  full  and  generous  life,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
His  ambassadorship  in  the  United  States  will  never  be  forgotten ;  it  was 
he  who  negotiated  and  signed  on  May  29,  1934,  on  behalf  of  Cuba 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States  abrogating  the  Platt  Amendment. 

Cuba  has  lost  one  of  its  most  representative  men,  one  who  united 
the  cpialities  of  a  great  gentleman,  a  citizen  above  reproach,  and  a 
distinguished  statesman.  301 
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PAN  AMERICAN  CLUBS  IN  BRAZILIAN 
SCHOOLS 

SOIL  FOR  THE  FRUITS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 


By  Heuoise  Bhainerd 

Chief,  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

IX  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  beautifid  capital  of  a  grreat,  friendly  and  peace- 
loN-ing  nation,  there  is  being  carried  on  a  most  significant  experiment 
in  education  for  peace — moral  disarmament,  as  it  is  often  called. 
Directed  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Federal  District,  and 
backed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  of  Brazil,  this  project 
deserves  serious  attention  from  educators  and  statesmen  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from  all  lov’ers  of  peace. 

The  Pan  American  clubs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  enjoy  a  propitious  en- 
\'ironment,  thanks  in  part  to  Brazil ’s  proverbially  broad  international 
viewpoint,'  and  in  considerable  measure  to  the  influence  of  an  educator 
who  is  an  ardent  Pan  Americanist — Dr.  A.  Carneiro  Leao  who,  when 
Director  of  Education  for  the  Federal  District  some  years  ago,  ini¬ 
tiated  the  plan  of  giving  to  various  public  schools  the  names  of  the 
other  American  republics.  These  schools  have  especially  cultivated 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  countries  whose  names  they  bear,  each 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  ambassador  or  minister  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  country  in  Rio,  and  the  spirit  of  inter-American  friendship  has 
been  gradually  developing  among  the  teachers  of  the  city.  Another 
educator  who  fostered  the  international  point  of  view  in  the  schools 
was  Professor  Maria  Mercedes  Mendes  Teixeira.  The  present 
Director  of  Education,  Dr.  Anisio  Spinola  Teixeira,  is  likewise  a  man 
of  strong  Pan  American  sympathies,  and  has  given  his  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  plan  for  “Pan  American  clubs”  in  the  schools.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Alexandre  de  Gusmao  Pan  American  Club,  was 
organized  over  two  years  ago  in  the  government’s  model  secondary 
school,  Collegio  Pedro  II,  ns  one  of  the  international  relations  clubs 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Composed  of 
teachers  and  students,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
school.  Dr.  Octacilio  Pereira,  tliis  club  has  held  regular  meetings  and 
worked  enthusiastically  to  create  Pan  American  sentiment. 

The  founder  of  the  clubs  in  elementary  schools  is  Dona  Alba 
Canizares  Nascimento,  Superintendent  of  Elementary  Education  for 
the  Federal  District  and  also  professor  of  education  at  one  of  the 

>  See  “The  Amicable  Settlement  of  the  Brazilian  Boun<lary  Disputes",  by  Raul  d’E^a,  in  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  March  1»35. 
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normal  schools.  To  her  knowledg:e  of  the  cliild  mind  and  of  modern 
educational  practices,  as  much  as  to  her  unbounded  zeal  for  Pan 
American  solidarity  and  peace,  is  due  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
children  who  form  the  fifteen  Pan  American  clubs  in  the  si.xth  school 
district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  clubs,  which  were  orpinized  during; 
the  year  19J4,  form  a  union  of  which  Miss  Nascimento  is  president. 

Back  of  these  clubs  lies  an  ideal  of  peace  and  harmony  which  is 
shared  by  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Miss  Nasci¬ 
mento  ((uotes  from  the  jireat  Brazilian  statesman  Joaquim  Nabuco; 


I*  K  O  F  E  s  S  o  R  A  I.  B  A 
A  X  I  Z  A  K  E  S 
NASCIMENTO. 

Professor  Na.seimento’s  in¬ 
terest  in  Pan  .American 
friendship  and  iteare  ie<l 
to  her  foundinft  the  Pan 
.\nierican  Ciubs  in  the 
eiementary  schools  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  -A  profes-sor  of 
etlucation  in  a  norniai 
schooi,  Miss  Nascimento 
is  also  Superintendent  of 
Elementary  Education  for 
the  Brazilian  capital. 


“America  is  the  hemisphere  of  peace,  wliich  counterbalances  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  war”,  and  in  which  “a  new  humanity  has  been  formed”, 
among  free  peoples,  in  vast  and  rich  territories,  untroubled  by  ancient 
hatreds,  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  fruitful  labor  and  harmony, 
with  common  ideals  of  liberty,  democratic  government,  and  peace¬ 
ful  relations.  There  is  among  the  American  peoples  a  sense  of  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity,  of  their  collective  destiny  as  advocates  of  peace 
and  brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Miss  Nascimento  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  possibilities  offered 
by  the  school  as  an  agency  for  creating  peace  sentiment.  In  Europe, 
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she  says,  the  school  is  often  used  to  inculcate  the  warlike  spirit;  in 
America  it  must  be  directed  toward  strengthening  the  spirit  of  peace. 
Then,  too,  since  international  friendship  is  one  of  the  primary  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  “new  education”,  to  which  Brazilian  educators  are  defi¬ 
nitely  committed,  this  Pan  American  club  project  is  closely  linked  with 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  modern  educational  movement  which 
has  swept  over  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  other  Brazilian  cities. 

In  an  effort  to  make  a  practical  application  of  peace  teaching  in 
the  experience  of  the  child,  these  clubs  have  been  established  on  a 
self-government  basis.  The  general  instructions  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  set  forth  as  the  aim  of  the  Pan  American 
clubs  that  they  shall  be  active  organs  of  socializing  education  directed 
toward  building  up  the  spirit  of  international  cooperation  and  the 


THE  FLORIANO  PEIXOTO  SCHOOL,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  this  school,  of  unusual  architectural  design,  there  has  been  formed  a  Pan  American  Club  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Anisio  Teixeira,  the  Director  of  Education  and  a  staunch  Pan  Americanist. 


sense  of  human  solidarity,  and  particularly  toward  increasing  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  American  nations.  Each  club  holds  monthly 
meetings  under  the  direction  of  its  elected  officers,  at  which  the  his¬ 
tory,  customs  and  present-day  activities  of  the  21  American  Republics 
are  reported  on  and  illustrated  by  plays,  songs,  dances,  games,  etc. 
The  membership  is  divided  into  21  committees,  each  of  which  makes 
a  special  study  of  one  of  the  American  nations.  Its  members  from 
time  to  time  give  information  to  the  club  concerning  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country  represented,  taking  the  part  of  the  am¬ 
bassador  or  consul  of  the  nation.  This  feature  was  suggested  by  the 
methods  used  by  the  international  relations  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Each  club  has  an 
advisory  council  of  five  teachers,  chosen  preferably  from  the  Depart- 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HELIO  LOBO  PAN  AMERICAN  CLUB. 

The  Pan  American  clubs,  of  which  there  were  fifteen  in  1934,  are  self-Koverned,  although  they  form  a  union 
of  which  Miss  Nascimento  is  president. 

ment  of  Foreign  Languages,  that  of  Social  Sciences  or  the  Libraiy. 
The  clubs  wHll  especially  celebrate  the  great  dates  in  the  history  of 
the  Americas,  discover  the  particular  contributions  each  country  has 
made  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  keep  in  touch  with  present-day 
happenings  through  the  moving  picture  and  the  radio.  Relations 
will  be  established  with  school  children  in  the  other  Republics  for  the 
e.xchange  of  albums,  pictures,  magazines,  stamps,  music,  flags,  etc. 

Clubs  are  now  being  oi^anized  in  all  the  schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
secondary  and  vocational  as  well  as  elementary,  adapting  the  program 
to  the  interests  of  youth  of  different  ages.  It  has  been  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  with  children 
from  9  to  14  years  of  age. 

This  is,  then,  an  attempt  to  cultivate  systematically  Pan  American 
understanding  and  harmony  through  the  medium  of  the  school,  an 
idea  often  recommended  by  Pan  American  conferences  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Education  held  in  Chile 
last  September.  Among  the  American  peoples.  Miss  Nascimento 
affirms  the  only  possible  basis  for  peace  and  unity  is  a  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  of  each  nation,  a  community  of  ideas  and  senti¬ 
ments,  an  acceptance  of  the  same  juridical  principles — in  a  word.  Pan 
Americanism.  This  is  not,  however,  in  opposition  to  broad  inter¬ 
nationalism. 
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Kccognizin^  the  tremendous  importance  of  training:  a  new  "enera- 
tion  in  Pan  American  ideals,  the  Department  of  Education  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  deliberately  orienting:  the  schools  towards  the  formation  of 
a  new  American  spirit,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  similar  efforts  in  other  parts  of  Brazil  and  in  the  sister  American 
Republics.  Brazilians  of  such  international  fame  as  Afranio  de  Mello 
Franco,  former  Minister  of  Foreij^n  Affairs,  who  presided  over  the 
Leticia  negrotiations;  Felix  Pacheco,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  editor,  and  poet;  Rodrig:o  Octavio,  disting:uished  jurist,  and 
llelio  Lobo,  diplomat  and  jurist,  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
movement  may  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and 
this  desire  is  fervently  shared  by  the  oflicials  of  the  Pan  American 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

A  friendly  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Rio  educational  authorities  is  the  custom  adopted  several  years  ago 
of  giving  schools  the  names  of  sister  republics. 


I'nion.  In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  over  80  Pan  American  clubs,  principally  in  hig:h  schools,®  which 
are  being:  put  in  touch  witli  those  in  Brazil  throug:h  the  medium  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  Pan  American  clubs  will  be  found  in  schools  all  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  learning  through  special  study  and  through  the 
e.xchange  of  correspondence  and  of  interesting  objects  to  feel  such  a 
kinship  with  the  young  people  of  other  American  nations  that  they 
will  spare  no  effort  to  preserve  peace.  To  repeat  the  sentence  used 
on  the  cover  of  the  Pun  American  Day  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
“Uomprehension  must  be  the  soil  in  which  shall  grow  all  the  fruits  of 
friendship.” 

•  See  article  “  Pan  American  Student  Clubs”,  hy  Heloi.se  Brainerd,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  April  1932  and  “Progress  among  the  Pan  .\merican  Student  Clubs”,  by  the  same  author,  in  the 
Bulletin,  September  1934. 


THE  SECOND  INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION 


AT  the  invitation  of  the  CMiilean  section  of  the  Inter-American 
Federation  of  Education,  the  Second  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education  was  held  in  Santiago  from  September  8  to  14, 
1934.  Nineteen  countries  were  represented  and  the  meeting  was 
most  successful  in  everj"  way.  The  tone  of  the  gathering  was  set  at 
the  inaugural  session.  Senor  Agustin  Edwards,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  conference,  said  on  that  occasion: 

We  are  confident  that  the  exchange  of  ideas,  experiences,  and  practices  among 
such  eminent  educators  should  give  rise  to  a  continental  conception  of  education, 
one  better  adapted  to  the  net'ds  of  this  age,  in  which  material  and  mechanical 
progress  has  apparently  outstripped  political,  philosophical,  economic,  cultural, 
and  social  concepts,  threatening  to  imprison  the  human  soul  in  the  dark,  narrow, 
and  airless  cell  of  pure  materialism.  .  .  . 

This  conference  has  for  its  purpose  an  increase  of  the  educational  capital  of 
the  new  American  generations.  This  is  a  treasure  more  precious  than  any  other 
which  we  could  bequeath  them,  for  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  vici.ssitudes  of 
life  and  the  wiles  of  men  can  never  deprive  them. 

Many  of  the  resolutions  passed  stressed  inter-American  cooperation 
and  the  promotion  of  peace.  In  approving  its  first  motion,  a  greeting 
to  all  teachers  throughout  the  Americas,  the  conference  agreed  to 
“repeat  its  desire  that  brotherhood  and  peace  shall  be  foremost  in 
the  minds  and  acts  of  American  nations,  and  that  the  educators  of 
these  nations  place  more  and  more  emphasis  .  .  .  on  perfecting 
spiritual  cpialities  in  the  present  generation  and  guiding  it  toward 
mutual  understanding  and  a  constant,  effective,  and  elevated  Pan 
Americanism.” 

Next,  unanimous  ai)proval  was  given  to  a  motion  in  which  the 
conference  expressed  the  hope  that  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  might  soon 
arrange  the  peace  which  all  the  educators  assembled  at  that  meeting 
so  earnestly  desired. 

At  a  later  session  a  declaration  was  approved  recommending  that 
the  formation  of  national  consciousness  through  education  should 
accord  with  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  inter-American  cooperation, 
and  that  therefore  cultural  ties  should  be  strengthened  and  the 
teaching  of  history  and  geography  improved. 

The  conclusions  approved  by  the  conference  dealt  to  a  large  degree 
with  technical  phases  of  education,  but  even  there  the  desire  for 
American  understanding  found  expression.  That  dealing  with 
teacher  training,  for  example,  advocated  “the  establishment  of  the 
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necessary  facilities  and  organizations  for  closer  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  teachers  of  the  different  nations  on  this  continent, 
in  order  to  assure  the  progress  of  educational  institutions  and  to  make 
certain  that  American  brotherhood  is  established  on  the  firmest  of 
foundations,  that  is,  in  the  hearts  of  children.”  The  conclusion  on 
the  teaching  of  history  in  American  secondary  schools  recommended 
the  revision  of  te.xtbooks  as  to  accuracy  and  impartiality,  and 
requested  other  governments  to  adhere  to  the  convention  on  the 
revision  of  history  and  geography  textbooks,  which  was  signed  by 
Argentina  and  Brazil  on  October  1,  1933. 

The  conclusion  on  inter-American  economic  education  was  in  line 
with  the  action  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States  giving  an  economic  content  to  Pan  Americanism,  and  advo¬ 
cated  economic  studies  of  the  American  nations  related  to  instruction 
in  geography,  history,  literature  and  science  and  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  up-to-date  information  on  these  subjects  by  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  representatives  of  each  country.  In  consonance 
with  this  resolution  the  University  of  Chile  proceeded  to  appoint 
Senor  Benjamin  Cohen,  counselor  of  the  Chilean  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  its  permanent  representative  before  the  universities  of  the 
United  States.  Chile  has  also  appointed  educational  representatives 
in  Montevideo  and  Berlin. 

The  conclusions  of  the  conference  not  already  mentioned  dealt 
with;  character  education;  vocational  education  and  guidance;  radio; 
use  of  educational  films;  film  censorship;  better  preparation  and 
selection  of  teachers;  progressive  education;  ethical  basis  of  culture; 
the  content  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  which  should 
inculcate  love  of  work,  eradicate  disdain  for  manual  labor  and  humble 
trades,  and  foster  initiative  and  enterprise;  rural  education;  school 
health  service  and  cooperation  with  sanitary  authorities;  causes  of 
absence  from  school;  technical  education;  professional,  scientific, 
economic,  social  and  art  studies  and  specialized  research  in  univer¬ 
sities;  education  for  social  service;  cooperation  between  universities; 
modern  instruction  in  drawing;  Indian  education;  nursery  schools; 
education  of  girls  as  homemakers;  school  lunches;  and  assistance  for 
students  working  their  way  through  college. 

The  Inter-American  Federation  of  Education  was  established  to 
promote  Pan  American  accord  through  education  in  general  and 
through  character  education  and  vocational  training  in  particular. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
however,  that  its  discussions  were  extended  to  cover  a  wider  field. 

Although  the  holding  of  conferences  or  congresses  dealing  with 
educational  matters  had  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  ever  since 
the  meeting  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  in 
Washington  in  1915,  the  first  conference  did  not  meet  until  1929. 
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It  was  held  in  Atlanta,  under  the  auspices  of  and  in  connection  with 
the  meeting;  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  for  preliminary  organization  only.  Educators  from 
10  American  countries  attended.  Chile  joined  the  federation  in  lOIll 
and  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  hold  the  second  conference  in 
Santiago. 

The  conference  opened  with  a  reception  given  by  President  Ales- 
sandri,  accompanied  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
Education,  in  I.,a  Moneda,  the  presidential  palace,  to  the  delegates 
of  the  19  countries  officially  represented.  The  President  greeted  the 
delegates  with  a  cordial  address,  in  which  he  said; 


TIIK  INArOl  KAI,  SKSSION  OK  THE  CONFERENTE  OX  EDCCATION. 

At  the  o|ieiiing  session  of  the  conference  in  the  reoeptiun  r<N)iii  of  the  capitol  the  delegates  were  addressed 
hy  President  Alessandri  and  leaders  in  (’hilean  e<liii"ation. 


I  Ik'Hovc  that  tho  groatost  irhvI  of  the  niotleni  world  is  peace.  The  world 
should  once  and  for  all  require  it  of  the  universe,  but  this  purpose  cannot  be 
realized  unless  mural  disarmament  has  first  been  attained  in  men’s  minds.  This 
high  end  will  Ite  reached  only  after  implanting  the  desire  for  peace  and  concord 
as  a  religion  and  a  supreme  aspiration  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  children. 

The  opening  session  was  held  on  September  9  in  the  reception  room 
of  the  National  Congress,  President  Alessandri  presiding.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Education,  Senor  Osvaldo  Vial,  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing,  stressing  the  importance  of  education  which,  he  said,  “should 
give  back  to  humanity  confidence  and  faith  in  better  da5’^s  to  come, 
by  directing  the  new  generations  along  paths  of  peace,  social  union, 
and  brotherhood.”  The  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile,  Senor 
Juvenal  Herndndez,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Chilean  educa¬ 
tion  today,  was  another  of  the  speakers  on  the  program. 


t'ONFKUKXOK  OX  KDl'CATlOX 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  eonferenee  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits  arranged  for  the  occasion,  special  entertainment  was 
offered  the  delegates.  Among  the  educational  features  presented 
were  the  gymnastic  review  in  which  more  than  two  thousand  students 
from  the  secondary  schocds  of  Santiago  took  part;  the  concert  by  a 
(‘horal  group  from  the  same  schools;  and  visits  to  the  military  and 
naval  academies  in  Santiago  and  Vali)araiso,  respectively,  and  to  the 
Instituto  de  Ingenieros  Jose  Miguel  Carrera  in  Valparaiso.  This 
institute  is  part  of  the  Santa  Maria  Foundation,  a  large  bequest  left 
by  a  Chilean  millionaire  for  the  training  of  boys  in  trades  and  in  engi¬ 
neering.  The  delegates  were  also  offered  the  most  cordial  and  gracious 
hospitality  by  Government  officials  ami  by  educational  and  civic 
bodies. 


THK  VNIVKRSITY  OK  ('HICK,  SAXTIAOO. 

KollnwitiK  the  inuiiKiiruI  eereiiuinies,  the  t'onfereiKV  on  Kiluration  transferred  its  lalntrs  tu  ttie  National 
I’niversity  wliere  the  sulisequent  sessions  were  held. 


It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Third  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Education  be  held  in  1937  in  Mexico  City. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  a  group  of  distinguished  Chilean  edu¬ 
cators  has  been  making  a  series  of  visits  to  other  American  countries. 
At  the  conference  Costa  Uica  was  represented  by  its  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  who  was  instructed  to  invite  on  behalf  of  his  government  a 
delegation  com])osed  of  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile  and  sev¬ 
eral  deans  and  educators  connected  with  that  institution  to  visit  his 
country.  Following  this  invitation  other  governments  offered  similar 
hospitality  to  the  group,  so  that  before  coming  to  the  United  States 
the  Chilean  educators  visited  Panama,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Me.xico,  being  entertained  as  official  guests  in  the  three  countries  last 
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nainod.  In  the  United  States  tliey  have  visited  educational  institu¬ 
tions  from  west  to  east  on  an  itinerary  planned  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  and  carried  out  tlu*oup:h  the  generosity  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  In  Panama, 
Costa  Kica  and  Mexico  they  made  arrangements  for  the  interchange 
of  professors  and  the  organization  of  institutes  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  Chile  and  the  country  visited. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that,  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  the 
mission  to  the  United  States,  Professors  A.  Brenes  Mes4n  of  North¬ 
western  University  and  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of 
California  will  spend  the  coming  year  at  the  University  of  Chile. 
An  exchange  has  been  arranged  between  the  former  and  Professor 
Mariano  Latorre,  an  authority  on  Spanish  literatiHe. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  are  as  follows;  Senor  Don  Juvenal 
Hernandez,  rector  (president)  of  the  University  of  Chile;  Senor  Don 
Domingo  Duran,  former  Minister  of  Education,  a  leader  of  the  Radical 
Party  of  Chile,  who  gave  active  support  to  the  plans  for  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Education;  Senor  Don  Gustavo  lira, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Chile,  who 
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EATING  ONE’S  WAY  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 
IN  GUATEMALA 


By  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Geography  and  History  of  Guatemala  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid 

JrST  as  the  averafre  resident  of  Xew  Enjjland  craves  a  dish  of  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread  on  Saturday  night,  while  codfish  balls  are 
nev’’er  missing  from  the  Sunday  breakfast  menu,  so  the  good  and 
true  Guatemalans  are  very  particular  that  the  proper  food  is  served 
on  their  many  feast  days  during  the  year.  It  woidd  spoil  the  event 
if  the  wrong  food  were  served,  an  even  worse /rtwo’  2>os  than  having  a 
turkeyless  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the  United  States. 

The  Guatemalan  kitchen  is  as  large  as  the  average  New  York  apart¬ 
ment,  walls  washed  in  soft  pastel  colois.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
there  is  a  mound  of  brick,  about  a  meter  high,  which  has  little  holes. 
In  it  is  placed  the  coal  on  which  the  pots  and  pans  rest— it  would  not 
he  good  form  for  the  pot  to  call  the  kettle  black,  for  they  have  to  lean 
in  a  friendly  and  tender  manner  against  each  other  so  as  to  preserve 
their  balance  and  occupy  the  least  possible  space  on  the  small  charcoal 
fires  in  the  holes.  Often  this  stove  will  have  blue  and  white  tiles  laid 
on  top  of  it  and  a  chimney  to  guide  the  smoke  outside.  The  large 
kitchen  window'  has  iron  bars,  but  these  do  not  obstruct  the  view  of 
the  patio,  where  the  necessary  p'da  (tank)  is  built.  This  pila  con¬ 
tains  all  the  household  water  supply  and  forms  the  biggest  worry  with 
which  the  housekeeper  has  to  contend.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the 
colorful  pots  and  pans  of  earthenware,  in  lovely  green  and  red  gla/.e, 
with  an  occasional  flower  or  bird  jiainted  on  them.  Mercedes,  the 
cook,  more  than  fits  into  the  picture.  Small  and  sturdy,  she  wears 
her  tribal  clothes  of  hand  woven  material;  a  skirt  of  blue  and  white 
cotton,  which  is  tightly  wrapped  around  her,  so  that  when  she  grinds 
anything  on  the  piedra  de  moler  she  has  to  assume  a  peculiar  kneeling 
posture;  and  a  gay  huipil  (blouse)  with  many  little  embroidered  ani¬ 
mals  strutting  across  it.  The  red  belt  and  many  colored  ribbons  in 
her  hair  are  bright  touches,  which  are  supplemented  by  filigree  ear¬ 
rings  and  a  coin  necklace,  heavy  with  silver  images  and  a  cross,  w'hen 
she  is  dressed  to  go  to  market. 

In  recent  years,  the  better-class  houses  have  kitchens  which  are 
modern  and  up-to-date  in  every  detail.  Even  electric  ranges  with 
modern  gadgets  have  taken  the  place  of  the  oldstyle  ones,  and  clear 
running  water  makes  the  life  of  the  Indian  cook  a  much  easier  if 
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not  a  picturosque  one.  But  such  kitchens  as  I  have  described  can 
still  he  found  in  many  a  typical  household  where  the  good  and  true 
(iuatemalun  e»usine  is  served  regularly. 

Marketing  is  done  daily  and  is  an  adventure  indeed,  for  never  by 
any  chance  are  the  prices  alike  on  two  consecutive  days,  or  even  at 
different  hours  of  the  same  day.  Bargaining  is  a  fine  art  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  all  first-class  cooks;  no  vendor  will  consider  a  cook  self- 
respecting  if  she  will  not  bargain  for  at  least  a  chicken  which  is  very 
much  alive  and  cackling,  for  which  the  owner  asks  all  of  a  dollar, 
and  for  which  she  will  be  delighted  to  receive  fifty  cents.  By  twenty 
minutes’  bargaining  the  price  of  onions  may  be  reduced  five  cents  on 
the  dozen;  so  why  worry  about  time? 

In  the  rainy  season  the  drinking  water  has  to  be  bought.  It  arrives 
at  the  house  in  a  miniature  cart,  drawn  by  a  decrepit  donkey  who 
stops  at  customers’  houses  without  command.  The  water  is  then 
placed  in  large  earthenware  jars,  where  it  is  kept  until  needed.  Coal 
is  brought  to  the  door  on  the  back  of  Indian  men  or  donkeys;  it  is  sold 
in  large  string  bags.  When  wood  is  used,  it  is  bought  from  o.\  carts, 
at  so  much  per  every  four  sticks.  Pots  and  jians  are  seoured  with 
plenty  of  sand,  making  their  lives  very  short  ones. 

Everything  in  th.e  Guatemalan  kitchen  has  a  charm  quite  its  own, 
even  the  plain  pine  chair,  which  has  been  brought  into  town  upon  the 
back  of  an  Indian  from  remote  regions  high  on  the  mountain  sides 
where  the  pine  trees  grow.  It  may  even  have  travelled  for  five  or 
six  days  to  reach  the  city,  but  was  sold  for  a  modest  sum. 

All  the  above  will  give  an  idea  of  the  setting  in  which  the  feast  day 
meals  are  prejiared,  either  by  our  faithful  Mercedes,  or  others  of  her 
kind.  Each  of  the  cooks  has  always  a  small  girl  of  her  tribe  as 
helper,  who  grinds,  chops  the  ingredients,  carries  into  the  kitchen  the 
water  from  the  ptla,  and  in  general  earns  her  keep. 

The  month  of  December  is  esjiecially  gay  with  Cliristmas  to 
brighten  the  outlook.  The  traditional  tamales  are  eaten  just  after 
coming  home  from  midnight  mass  on  the  24th.  These  tamales  are 
not  to  be  equalled  even  by  the  Mexican  variety,  and  certainly  not 
by  those  eaten  from  a  tin  in  northern  countries.  Guatemalan  tamales 
are  of  enormous  proportions,  made  out  of  well-ground  corn  or  rice, 
and  turkey  with  spices,  the  whole  wrapped  in  plantain  leaves  and 
cooked  on  a  bed  of  great  leaves  of  a  particular  shrub  called  chojoj; 
they  must  be  served  very  hot  to  be  properly  appreciated.  December 
nights  are  gay,  the  air  is  full  of  echoes  and  the  steady  beating  of  a 
turtle  shell,  wliile  a  parade  goes  through  the  streets  carrying  the 
figures  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  both  dressed  in  traveling  clothes.  This 
parade  goes  down  streets  and  alleyways,  seeking  admittance  to  a 
friendly  house,  being  refused  shelter  over  and  over  again,  until  the 
right  house  is  reached,  where  it  has  been  arranged  that  they  shall  be 


('ourtMy  of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

(U'ATEMALAX  MAKKETS. 


ri>I>er:  The  Corpus  Christi  fiesta  in  (iuateniala  City.  .\t  this  andlother  religious  festivals,  small  booths 
are  erecte<l  in  the  vicinity  of  the  churches  to  dispense  the  foo<ls,  as  well  as  toys  and  mementos,  usually 
associated  with  the  particular  celebration.  Lower:  curb  market.  The  pavement  is  lined  with  the 
colorful  woven  baskets  and  pottery  in  the  making  of  which  the  Guatemalan  Indians  are  adept. 
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admitted.  While  the  posada,  as  this  parade  is  called,  is  entering  the 
house  amidst  much  singing  and  rejoicing,  refreshments  are  being 
made  ready.  Earthenware  cups  or  posiUos,  or  others  called  jicaras 
made  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  morro  tree,  are  fdled  with  the  prescribed 
drink  for  this  occasion;  it  is  made  out  of  a  dried  plumlike  fruit  called 
jocoteft  mixed  with  spices,  ground  corn,  and  ginger  root.  The  com¬ 
bination  is  so  powerful  that  it  produces  much  hilarity  and  good  cheer 
after  a  few  rounds  of  it. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  Christmas  tree,  the  Guatemalans  erect 
a  nacimiento.  It  is  made  on  the  floor  of  the  best  room  of  the  house, 
which  is  converted  into  a  miniature  landscape.  Everything  is  pic¬ 
tured  here,  from  mountain  ranges  to  whole  villages,  rivers  of  glass, 
flowers  of  paper,  Indian  figures  dressed  in  exact  imitations  of  their 
tribal  clothes,  the  Manger  with  the  Christ  Child,  Joseph  and  Mary, 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  Beasts,  all  have  a  special  place.  Throngs  of 
people  go  from  one  nacimiento  to  another  all  during  the  week  after 
Christmas,  visiting  them  and  making  comments  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  various  ones.  It  is  an  old  custom  that  friends  of  the  family 
should  steal  the  figure  of  the  Christ  Child  from  the  nacimiento  and 
carry  it  off  to  their  own  house.  Eventually  it  is  again  returned  to 
its  own  home.  This  is  the  occasion  for  a  whole  week  of  prayer,  which 
ends  with  a  feast,  at  which  it  is  de  rigueur  that  the  delicious  bunuelos 
he  served.  These  toothsome  delicacies  are  somewhat  like  doughnuts 
with  honey  poured  over  them  and  served  with  leaves  of  red  and  pink 
geranium  flowers.  These  festivities  last  well  into  January,  with  an 
extra  spurt  for  the  sixth,  or  Epiphany;  in  fact,  nobody  thinks  of  doing 
any  consecutive  work  till  after  this  day  is  passed  and  most  of  the 
nacimientos  are  carefully  packed  away  till  next  year. 

In  the  particular  family  of  which  I  am  thinking  as  I  write,  the 
youngest  child  has  a  birthday  in  February,  which  must  be  celebrated 
in  a  fitting  manner.  Every  little  friend  must  be  invited  weeks  in 
advance  to  come,  to  a  piiiata,  a  term  applied  to  the  huge  earthenware 
jar  which  is  the  main  feature  of  the  party.  This  is  decorated  with 
crepe  paper  to  represent  a  clown,  or  a  swan,  or  dancing  lady;  or 
perhaps  the  wee  one  has  expressed  a  desire  for  a  Pierrot  or  a  rose. 
The  pinata  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  goodies  and  suspended  by  a  cord 
from  the  ceiling.  Each  child  is  blindfolded  in  turn  and  led  to  a  point 
near  the  pinata,  so  that  he  or  she  can  try  to  break  it  with  a  long 
stick.  The  others  watch  carefully  in  order  to  be  near  when  it  breaks 
and  spills  its  contents  on  the  floor.  Once  the  pinata  has  been  broken, 
the  children  are  served  with  tall  glasses  of  agua  de  canela,  very  pink 
and  tempting,  though  not  the  proverbial  pink  lemonade  of  northern 
children’s  circus  days,  but  a  drink  made  out  of  cinnamon  sticks  w'ell 
boiled  in  plenty  of  water.  It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  entirely 
harmless.  As  the  little  guests  leave,  each  is  presented  wdth  a  sugar 
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swan  with  a  pink  or  blue  ribbon  around  its  neck.  I  have  been  at 
many  children’s  parties,  but  all  the  swans  seem  to  grow  to  the  same 
size. 

The  ingenuity  of  Mercedes  is  taxed  to  its  limit  in  March,  when 
l.icnt  requires  that  she  feed  the  family  on  meatless  meals  for  so  long. 
She  then  does  her  best  with  codfish,  not  in  halls,  hut  done  with  toma¬ 
toes,  capers  and  hard-boiled  eggs  all  fried  together  with  a  few  potatoes 


A  FAIR  ON  CERKO 
DEL  CARMEN. 

The  slope  of  the  hill  over¬ 
looking  Guatemala  City 
is  the  scene  of  a  pictur¬ 
esque  fair.  Here  are  dis- 
piayed  some  of  the  temi)t- 
ing  fruits— always  a  con¬ 
spicuous  'eature  of  the 
markets. 


and  the  shredded  codfish — as  different  from  the  New  England  dish 
as  the  Latin  temperament  is  from  the  Anglo  Saxon.  This  is  the 
season  for  the  small  inland  lake  fisii  called  mojarras  wdiich  are  bought 
strung  on  green  cane  sticks;  these  fish  are  cooked  well  fried  in  batter, 
highly  seasoned.  Vegetables  like  juiquiles,  wicoys,  string  beans  and 
delicate  palm  shoots  are  dressed  up  in  egg  batter,  fried  in  deep  fat 
and  served  with  a  rich  tomato  sauce. 
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April  ushers  in  Holy  Week,  and  every  housekeeper  sees  that  her 
cook  has  all  the  neeessar\’  in<;redients  to  make  the  delicious  empanadaii. 
They  come  in  two  varieties,  both  toothsome  and  dainty,  whether 
those  with  milk  filling;  or  the  ones  which  have  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  really  a  sort  of  {ilorified  tart,  the  pastr\^  made  with  eggs  and 
much  shortening  so  that  it  is  crisp.  Often  instead  of  being  browned 
in  the  oven  they  are  well  fried. 

When  the  month  of  May  arrives,  everyone  feels  obliged  to  go  to 
the  fiesta  at  Lake  Amatith'in,  which  is  not  far  from  (luatemala  City. 
Here  the  traditional  Fiesta  de  la  Cruz  takes  place  on  the  second  of 
the  month.  The  last  of  the  outdoor  fiestas  before  the  rainy  season 
commences,  it  is  a  survival  of  jirehistoric  times  when  about  this 
season  the  fertility  feasts  were  celebrated.  At  Amatitliln  everyone 
partakes  of  the  delicate  small  fish  called  pepexea-s  and  never  comes 
home  without  having  taken  a  dip  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  bringing  as  a  memento  to  the  stay-at-homes  a  june  bo.x  gaily 
colored,  containing  candies  in  grotestpie  forms. 

June  with  the  earth  just  getting  a  gentle  green  carpet  after  the 
fii’st  rains,  the  atmosphere  c(»ol  and  soft,  is  a  fitting  setting  for  the 
celebration  of  the  (\)r])us  ('hristi  feast.  Kvery  church  in  the  city 
has  its  separate  celebration,  so  that  it  takes  weeks  before  they  are 
all  ended.  All  good  churchgoers  take  ])art  in  as  many  of  these 
fiestas  as  possible.  The  church  which  is  celebrating  is  gaily  deco¬ 
rated  with  many-colored  paper  streamers.  In  the  small  booths 
which  dot  the  sidewalks  leading  to  the  church  much  food  is  dis¬ 
pensed,  the  principal  item  being  pepidn,  a  well-flavored  meat  mi.xture 
served  in  earthenware  dishes  with  a  thick  black  gravy  made  out  of 
toasted  bread.  Tamales  de  camhray  are  also  a  symbol  of  this  fiesta; 
they  are  tamales  made  without  any  meat  and  with  the  corn  or  rice 
ground  ver>'  fine.  The  marimba  jilays  gay  tunes  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  while  the  crowds  take  in  everything;  the  children  stand  by 
the  booths  where  small  toys  hang,  and  the  grown-ups  buy  the  tra¬ 
ditional  decorated  fruit.  Nobody  thinks  of  going  home  without  a 
peach  or  pear  decorated  with  a  chenille  dove  or  monkey;  why  these 
animals  shoidd  be  the  favored  ones  has  never  been  made  clear. 

In  July  Santiago  (Saint  James),  the  patron  saint  of  (luatemala 
City,  has  his  fiesta  on  the  25th.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered  the 
territory  which  is  now  the  Republic  of  (luatemala,  they  named  their 
capital  “La  Muy  Noble  y  I^eal  Ciudad  de  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros 
de  Guatemala”.  No  special  food  seems  to  be  on  the  menu  for  that 
day,  so  it  is  well  to  mention  here  the  excellent  quality  of  Guatemalan 
coffee.  In  the  first  place  it  is  coffee  which  is  grown  at  the  right 
altitude  for  a  rich  strong  flavor;  then  there  is  always  enough  water 
on  the  Guatemalan  estates  to  wash  and  jirepare  the  coffee  as  it  should 
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1)0  iimdo  roady  for  the  market.  We  do  not  drink  coffee  the  way  it 
is  drunk  in  other  eonntries.  A  strong,  very  strong,  and  black  essence 
is  poured  from  a  small  glass  bottle  or  pitcher  into  the  cups  at  the 
same  time  with  either  very  hot  water  or  milk,  using  both  hands  for 
this  so  as  to  make  the  blend  delicious.  People  who  do  not  care  for 
coffee  drink  the  delicious  chocolate  made  out  of  tablets  of  paste 
ground  at  home  in  every  well-regulated  household  from  the  cacao 
beans  grown  in  the  country;  it  is  w’ell  flavored  with  vanilla  or  cinna¬ 
mon,  according  to  taste.  A  tablet  is  placed  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water 

COFFEE  PICKERS. 

Indian  Kirl.s  assist  in  the 
harve.st  of  Ouatemala’s 
chief  product  and  export, 
which  has  won  favor  for 
its  excellence. 


or  milk,  and  well  stirred  with  a  wooden  whorl  which  produces  a  lovely 
foamy  drink,  most  comforting  on  a  drizzly  wet  night. 

August  is  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  in  (iuatemala  City.  To 
this  fair  come  Indians  from  all  over  the  country,  bringing  their  par¬ 
ticular  merchandise  for  trade  and  barter.  Clay  toys,  wooden  bo.xes, 
wliistles  from  far-off  Totonicapan,  carved  gourds  from  Rabinal,  baskets 
of  special  little  breads  from  Patzun,  guitars,  and  a  hundred  other 
varieties  of  stuff  come  from  distant  corners.  Their  makers  travel 
days  and  even  weeks  to  attend  this  fair,  wearing  their  best  clothes 
which  make  a  bright  corner  on  the  streets  where  they  take  their  stands 
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with  their  floods.  Corn  husks  painted  in  aniline  <lyes  and  containinf; 
candies  are  called  rosarios  (rosaries)  and  are  a  tradition  of  tliis  feast; 
no  cliild  feels  that  it  has  been  to  the  fair  and  enjoyed  itself  unless  a 
string  of  these  has  been  hung  around  its  neck  and  its  parents  have 
bought  for  it  the  little  whistles,  candies  called  dulce  de  pepitoria, 
besides  innumerable  other  tiny  objects  especially  made  for  the  small 
ones. 

Guatemala  celebrates  its  independence  from  Spain  (1821)  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September.  Since  many  private  fiestas  take  place  on  that 
day,  it  is  also  chosen  for  the  baptism  of  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family  of  which  I  w'rite.  After  the  service  in  the  Catholic  church  (the 
baby  is  dressed  in  a  white  dress  wdth  ruffles  upon  ruffles  of  lace  over 
a  colored  lining),  the  parents  and  godparents  gather  at  the  house  for 
refreshments.  A  glass  of  horchata,  very  cold  and  appetizing,  is  served. 
This  is  a  drink  made  of  ivell-ground  rice,  flavored  with  cinnamon;  it 
is  a  thick  milk-like  beverage,  much  liked  on  hot  days.  Of  course 
it  is  well  sugared,  as  are  all  of  the  drinks  and  food  served  to  the 
Guatemalans. 

The  twelfth  of  October  is  alw’ays  observed,  to  show  that  the  people 
do  not  forget  that  epoch-making  date.  The  day  has  fittingly  been 
called  El  I>\a  de  la  Raza,  (The  Day  of  the  Race)  to  commemorate  their 
descent  from  their  Spanish  mother  country.  On  that  day  the  delec¬ 
table  dish  called  arroz  con  polio  (cliicken  with  rice)  is  eaten.  It  is  a 
dish  which  the  Si>aniards  are  adepts  at  concocting.  The  principal 
ingredients,  of  course,  are  diced  chicken,  rice,  red  peppers,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  much  parsley,  black  pejiper,  salt,  capers,  and  red  chiles  to  give 
it  flavor. 

On  November  first  and  second,  regular  processions  of  people  go  to 
the  cemetery  to  lay  wreaths  on  the  graves  of  their  dear  departed. 
Naturally  a  dish  must  be  prepared  for  important  days  such  as  these 
two.  Fiambre,  wfflich  is  a  sort  of  glorified  Russian  salad  made  out  of 
meat,  fowd,  fish,  spices,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  cheese,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  etc.,  is  sent  around  to  one’s  neighbors  and  friends;  it  is  really  a 
most  delicious  affair,  not  at  all  as  terrifying  as  it  sounds.  The  lower 
classes,  especially  the  Indians,  observe  All  Saints  and  All  Souls  Days 
by  taking  to  the  cemetery  large  dishes  filled  with  spiced  pumpkin 
and  jocotes  en  didce  (jocote  fruit  in  much  sugar);  these  they  place  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  of  their  departed,  hence  the  name  cabecera  (head- 
l)iece)  by  wliich  the  viand  is  known.  This  is  to  keep  the  deceased 
from  being  hungry  on  these  days  when  they  are  supposed  to  return 
to  this  earth  for  a  night,  and  is  supposed  to  be  eaten  by  the  dead. 
Most  certainly  it  vanishes  before  the  donor  returns  next  morning;  it 
provides  a  good  meal  for  some  poor  soul  on  earth  who  wishes  all  days 
w'ere  November  the  first. 
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Weddings,  as  well  as  deaths,  especially  among  the  lower  class  of 
people  and  the  Indians,  are  occasions  for  much  activity  in  the  kitchen. 
At  weddings  all  typical  food  is  served  after  the  ceremony  is  over,  the 
friends  of  the  family  helping  to  prepare  such  delicacies  as  fried  rice, 
tamales,  empanadas  de  pldtano  (banana  empanadas),  mole  and  many 
others,  according  to  the  means  of  the  parents.  When  the  family  is 
wealthy,  they  are  eaten  to  the  tune  of  bubbling  champagne,  while 
many  and  frequent  drinks  of  “wliite-eye”  are  taken  by  those  not  able 
to  afford  the  other.  The  same  drink  is  plentiful  at  funerals  amongst 
the  lower  classes;  a  wake  is  a  gay  affair  with  them. 

So  the  year  goes  by,  the  spice  of  life  being  provided  by  the  festive 
food,  the  staff  being  the  everyday  dishes  for  wliich  Guatemalan  cooks 
are  famous  on  every  day  through  the  year.  Everyone  must  have 
tortillas  for  both  luncheon  and  dinner;  they  are  flat  round  corn  cakes 
wliich  make  a  delicious  substitute  for  bread,  especially  when  served 
with  plenty  of  butter  while  hot.  With  cream  cheese  they  are  at  their 
best.  Atole  is  a  much-liked  and  most  nourishing  drink,  brewed  of 
corn;  it  is  often  served  hot  and  flavored  with  cinnamon  or  vanilla. 
Rice  and  black  beans  are  the  staple  foods  of  the  people,  whether  they 
are  descendants  of  the  aristocratic  Spaniards  w’ho  came  with  the  con¬ 
quistadors,  or  lowly  Indians.  Everybody  has  at  least  one  dish  of 
them  a  day. 


The  following  are  a  few  recipes  for  foods  which  may  be  prepared 
according  to  the  Guatemalan  w'ay,  substituting  sometimes  for  the 
tropical  ingredients  some  more  familiar  and  easier  to  secure  in  the 
United  States. 

Enchiladas. — Take  hominy  instead  of  ground  corn  and  make  flat  tortillas 
(pancakes).  Fry  them  in  deep  fat  and  drain  them.  In  the  middle  of  each  one 
put  chopped  and  well-seasoned  meat,  over  this  some  chopped  beets  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  tomato  sauce;  over  the  whole  sprinkle  a  few  capers  or  cucumbers  and 
mashed  cream  cheese  with  some  minced  parsley.  Serve  very  hot. 

String  beans  a  la  Guatemala. — Fry  string  beans  in  egg  batter  a  few  at  a 
time.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce  into  which  a  teaspoon  of  onion  has  been  chopped. 

Tamales. — Use  hominy  instead  of  ground  com;  cook  it  well  so  that  it  can  be 
handled  like  dough  and  mix  with  fat.  Separate  enough  for  each  tamal  and  put 
into  the  center  of  the  flat  cake  a  goodly  portion  of  cooked  turkey  meat.  Mix  a 
sauce  of  tomatoes,  capers,  olives,  several  kinds  of  peppers  if  you  like  it  hot,  a 
little  flour,  a  few  raisins  and  spices.  Take  a  tablespoon  of  this  sauce  and  pour 
over  the  turkey  meat,  then  roll  the  whole  tamal  in  com  husks  or  plantain  leaves 
(you  might  use  small  pudding  cloths),  tie  in  the  middle  just  as  you  would  a  small 
parcel,  doubling  back  all  the  edges  to  avoid  leakage,  and  cook  in  a  large  kettle 
of  boiling  water  until  well  done.  Serve  very  hot  with  hot  coffee. 

Chiles  rellenos  (stuffed  peppers). — Take  large  green  peppers,  clean  well 
and  put  into  water  to  soak  over  night.  Fry  some  chopped  meat  (preferably 
pork),  add  chopped  onions,  tomatoes,  salt  and  pepper,  and  any  left  over  vege¬ 
tables  you  may  have,  some  cooked  rice  and  cayenne  pepper.  Stuff  the  peppers 
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with  this  iiiixturo,  <iip  each  ijoppcT  into  woll-t)eateM  liattor,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  Serve  with  thin  tomato  sanee  well  seasoned  with  i)epper,  salt  and  onion. 

Empanadas  de  pl.4tano. — Take  large  jdantains,  or  if  not  available,  take  large 
bananas  whieh  are  not  too  soft,  cut  into  two-inch  i)ieces  and  boil  in  the  skin  until 
tender  and  well  done.  Peel  and  mash  with  a  silver  fork,  add  salt,  pepper  and  a  bit 
of  flour — enough  to  make  a  paste  which  can  be  handled.  Take  small  pieces  of 
this  and  flatten  out  into  small  cakes;  into  the  middle  of  each  put  some  fresh 
cream  cheese  or  some  well-cooked  and  mashed  black  beans.  Fold  over  and  droj) 
into  deep  fat,  cooking  till  they  are  a  deep  brown.  Sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over 
the  top  and  serve  liot  with  cream. 

Rice  a  la  Guatemala. — Wash  the  riee  well  and  let  it  dry.  Put  a  lump  of 
fat  into  a  frying  pan;  when  hot  fry  several  pieces  of  onion  and  some  pieces  of  toma¬ 
to.  When  this  is  all  very  hot  drop  the  rice  into  it  and  let  it  brown,  but  not  burn, 
then  cover  it  with  stock  or  boiling  water.  Set  the  pan  at  the  back  of  the  stove 
to  simmer  until  the  liquid  has  l)een  completely  absorbed.  If  a  fork  proves  the 
riee  to  be  still  hard,  repeat  the  hot  water  or  stock  till  the  riee  is  soft  enough  to 
eat,  but  be  very  earefid  not  to  toueh  the  riee  while  it  is  simmering,  or  it  will  become 
a  spongy  mass.  After  tasting  this  variety  of  riee  you  will  never  want  to  eat 
plain  boiled  rice  again.  It  is  good  when  browned  in  the  oven  after  the  above 
cooking,  or  when  plentj'  of  tomatoes  are  added  to  left-over  rice  and  then  browned 
in  a  baking  dish  with  a  bit  of  grated  cheese  over  the  top.  It  may  also  be  well 
mixed  with  cooked  chicken,  i)imentoes,  red  jjepjiers,  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  garnished 
with  parsley,  red  i)ei)i)ers,  and  capers,  with  a  little  creani  cheese  sprinkled  over 
the  toj).  Then  it  is  called  “arroz  con  jmllo”. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1934 

By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statintical  Divimm,  Pan  American  Union 

TIIERK  was  an  increase  of  27.(5  per  cent  during  1934  in  United 
States  trade  with  Latin  America,  the  combined  total  of  exports 
and  imports  amoimtinf!:  to  $078, 9(54 ,000.  Imports  totaled  $370,935,- 
000,  an  increase  of  17.3  per  cent  over  1933,  and  exports  amounted  to 
$308,029,000,  an  increase  of  42.8  jier  cent. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of  countries  amounted  to 
$143,262,000,  a  gain  of  24  per  cent  as  compared  with  1933,  and  those 
from  South  America  to  $227,673,000,  an  increase  of  13.5  per  cent. 

Exports  to  the  Republics  of  North  America,  valued  at  $147,687,000, 
showed  an  increase  of  43.9  per  cent  over  1933,  and  those  to  South 
America  at  $160,342,000,  an  increase  of  41.7  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  trade  of  1934  with  that  of  1933  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  shows  percentage  increases  in  imports  of  all  the 
Republics  e.xcept  four,  the  increases  ranging  from  10.5  per  cent  for 
Honduras  to  99  per  cent  for  Chile.  The  declines  were  in  purchases 
from  Nicaragua,  25  per  cent,  Costa  Rica,  46.7  per  cent,  Argentina, 
12.8  per  cent,  and  Colombia,  1  per  cent. 

Exports  show'  increases  to  every  country  except  Haiti,  shipments 
to  that  Republic  declining  by  less  than  5  per  cent.  The  increases 
varied  from  5.8  per  cent  for  the  Dominican  Republic  to  126  per  cent 
for  Cliile. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  various  Republics  of 
Latin  America  for  the  year  ended  December  1934,  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  wliich  has 
been  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
C'ommerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  ivith  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  December 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  I.  e.,  OUO  omitted] 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 


COCNTRY  OF  ORIUIN 


Mesico.-- . 

Uuateroala . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

Costa  Rita . 

Panama _ _ 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic 
Haiti . 


North  American  Republics, 

Argentina . . 

Bolivia ' . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  ' . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . . 

South  American  Republics. 

Total  Latin  America . . 


1933 

1934 

Percent 
change  in 
1934 

30,716 

36,495 

+  18.6 

3,464 

4,543 

+30.3 

2, 106 

2,539 

+20.4 

7,046 

7,791 

+  10.5 

2,225 

1,666 

-25.0 

3,944 

2.102 

-46.7 

3,376 

4, 187 

+24.0 

58,496 

78,929 

+34.9 

3, 279 

3.  7^5 

+  1.5.4 

604 

l,-223 

+52.  1 

115,460 

143.  262 

+24. 0 

33,841 

29,487 

-12.6 

105 

152 

+44.7 

82,628 

91,484 

+10.7 

11,503 

22,910 

+99. 1 

47, 637 

47, 115 

-1.0 

1,888 

3,099 

+64.1 

262 

404 

+54.1 

5,472 

6, 191 

+13.1 

3,773 

4,711 

+24.8 

13, 451 

22,120 

+64.4 

200,560 

227,673 

+13.5 

316, 040 

1  370, 935 

+  17.3 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 


COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION 


Mexico . 

Uuateroala . 

El  Salvador _ 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic. 
Haiti . 


North  American  Republics. 

Argentina . 

Bolivia  * . 

Brazil.... . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador.. . 

Paraguay  > . 

Peru . . 

Uruguay . . . - 

Venezuela . 

South  American  Republics 

Total  Latin  America . 


37, 521 

55,356 

+47.5 

3,097 

4,070 

+31.4 

2,320 

3,134 

+35.0 

5,030 

6,028 

+19.8 

2,096 

2,503 

+19.4 

2.424 

3,141 

+29.5 

15,887 

18,820 

+18.4 

2.5,093 

4.5,355 

+80.7 

5,520 

5.644 

+5.8 

3,595 

3,436 

-4.4 

+43.1 


36,927 

42,686 

+15.5 

2,629 

5,117 

+94.6 

29.728 

+35.8 

5,321 

12,029 

+126.0 

14,754 

21.943 

+48.7 

1,573 

2,345 

+49.0 

451 

647 

+43.4 

4,985 

9,767 

+95.9 

3,614 

6,140 

+69.8 

13,115 

19,286 

+47.0 

113,097 

160,342 

+41.7 

215,680 

308,029 

+42.8 

>  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 


ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1934 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

According  to  the  official  statistics  issued  by  the  Director 
General  of  Statistics,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Argentina,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  bullion,  increased  from  2,017,990,441  paper  pesos  in  1933 
to  2,547,961,413  paper  pesos  in  1934,  that  is,  26.3  percent.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year,  imports  increased  212,783,515  paper 
pesos,  or  23,7  per  cent,  and  exports  317,187,457  paper  pesos,  or  28.3 
per  cent. 


Foreign  trade  in  1933  and  1934 
[Real  values] 


1933 

1934 

Paper  pesos 
897,148,929 
1. 120.841,512 

Paper  pesos 

1, 109,932,444 
1,438,028,909 

2,017.990,441 

2,547,961,413 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1934  was 
328,096,525  paper  pesos,  an  increase  in  the  balance  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year  of  104,403,942  paper  pesos,  the  balance  for  1933 
being  223,692,583  paper  pesos. 

On  a  tonnage  basis,  imports,  amounting  to  7,360,911  metric  tons, 
increased  by  6.2  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  e.xports,  aggre¬ 
gating  15,248,775  metric  tons,  gained  by  10.7  per  cent. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  General  certain  of  the  statistics  are 
stated  in  terms  of  arbitrary  or  “tariff”  values,  while  others  are  given 
in  “real”  or  market  values  (in  part  based  on  declarations).  Imports 
by  countries  and  by  commodities  are  stated  in  tariff  values;  real  values 
are  shown  for  the  total  trade  and  for  all  exports. 
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IMPORTS 

The  imports  in  1933  and  1934,  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  wore: 


Importx  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  years  1933  and  1934 

(Values  in  thousands  of  paper  pesos,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

Tariff  values 

Percent  of  total 

!»:«  ! 

1 

1934  1 

1933  1 

1934 

United  Kingdom.  . . .  | 

•JOS,  271 

2:10,330  I 

21.4 

22.5 

1  nited  States  _ j 

I'JIt.  2H7 

151,8-24 

1-2.7 

14.8 

Oerniany _  . 

101, 4»1 

99,356  1 

10.8 

9.7 

Italy  .  . 

N7, 837 

63,591  1 

9.0 

6.2 

France .  .  . 

4«,«01 

51,221 

5. 1 

5.0 

Belgium . . .  . . . . 

37,222  i 

5t>,887 

3.8 

5.0 

53.865 

49,671 

5.5 

4.8 

5‘i«87  1 

4.7 

22,236 

22,898 

1  2.3 

2.2 

24,675  1 

21,003 

1  2.5 

2.2 

11,447 

20,644 

i  1.2 

2.0 

Netherland  possessions  in  Central  America . 

0,8«2 

20,067 

1.9 

19, 303 

19,285 

'  2.0 

1.9 

British  possessions  in  Asia,  excluding  India  and  Cevlun _ 

11,481 

171992 

1  1.2 

1.8 

Netherlands.. . 

10,200 

17,644 

1  1.7 

1. 7 

14, 750 

14.205 

1.5 

1.4 

Czechoslovakia . 

8,161 

12,799 

,8 

1.2 

Finland . . . 

10,222 

11,184 

1.1 

1.1 

6. 950 

10. 282 

1.0 

.7 

11,837 

i  1-2 

Venezuela..  .  . . . 

1  14, 185 

1  3;  789 

1  1.5 

.4 

Other  countries.  .  . . . . . . . 

68,002 

71,018 

7.2 

6.9 

Total  im[)orts . . . . . 

;  971, 4U5 

1,0-24, 9.50 

100.0 

100.0 

Tlie  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  classes  of  commodities 
imported  during  the  year  1934,  with  comparative  figures  for  1933, 
follow: 

ImiMrls  by  major  classifications  for  the  years  1933  and  1934 


(Values  in  thousands  of  pai)er  itesos,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Cla.ssifications  ^ 

Quantity,  metric 
tons 

Differ¬ 
ence  in 

! 

Tariff  values  | 

Differ- 

j 

1933 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1934 

i 

•Alimentary  substances . . 

355,604 

-261,643 

Percent 

-26.4 

108, 624 

81,051 

Per  Cl  III 
-  •25.  4 

Tobacco  and  manufactures . 

11,469 

10,155 

-11.4 

16,933 

15,096 

-lO.y 

Beverages . . . 

8, 115 

5,567 

-31.1 

3,917 

2,846 

-•27.4 

Textiles  and  manufactures _ _ 

180,843 

185,  210 

+2.4 

275,404 

275,668 

-fO.  1 

Chemicals  and  drugs,  oils  ami  paints _ 

lt->5, 899 

17-2,072 

+3.7 

71, 126 

7-2,112 

+  1.4 

Paiicr,  cardlM>ard,  and  manufactures _ 

179, 8(->3 

203, 848 

+  13.3 

5-2,855 

57,929 

+9.6 

WochI  and  maniifacrtures _ _ 

3«il,  523 

39.5, 628 

-4-9.4 

:<6,  -280 

39,638 

+9.3 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures . 

457,014 

558,680 

+22.2 

89,014 

102,799 

+  15.5 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

.53,  374 

81,391 

+52.  5  1 

36,477 

60,696 

+66.  1 

Metals  (excluding  iron) . 

76, 494 

94,444 

+23.5 

39,929 

46, 252 

+  15.8 

Stones,  earths,  elas.s,  and  ceramics . 

1, 572, 883 

1,4-22,965 

-9.5 

31,756 

31,709 

-0.1 

Fuel  and  lubricants . 

3,  470,  212 

3. 9-25, -246 

+13.1 

138,  210 

161, 708 

+  17.0 

Rubber  and  manufactures . 

8,330 

10,013 

+20.2 

26,079 

31,975 

+22. 6 

Miscellaneous . . . 

29,809 

34,049 

+14.2 

44,891 

45,471 

+  1.3 

Total  imports . . 

6,931,432 

j7. 360, 911 

+6.2 

971, 495 

1,024,950 

+5.5 

AKtiKXTINK  F<)ltP:i(JX  THADK  IN  10.14 
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The  exports  by  principal  countries  of  destination  in  1933  and 
1934,  were; 

Erporta  by  countriex  of  (leittinatioH  for  the  yearn  W.i.i  and  1934 
lvalues  in  thuusi\nds  of  pai)er  i)esos,  i.  e.,  OIX)  omittedl 


Country 

Heal  values 

Percent  of  fot>U 

Il);« 

1924  > 

19:4:1 

1934 

I'nited  Kingdom  . 

410.  oya 

MX),  2r>4 

;9i.8 

31.8 

Netherlands  _  .  ...  ..  . 

lOT.WT.'i 

134.  IB.') 

9.5 

9.4 

Helgiiim _  _  _ 

lia.li.'it 

127,092 

10.  2 

8.  8 

(lerniany.  .  . 

11.5.908 

7. 7 

8.  1 

France...  .  _ _  ... 

73. 797 

0.4 

.5.  1 

Cnitcl  States  ... 

132 

72,  IB4 

7.H 

5.  1 

Hnizil .  . .  .  . . 

IS. 

59, 39t' 

1.1 

4. 1 

Italy . . - . -  .  . 

44. 110 

.54. 372 

3.9 

:4.8 

Dennnu'k . . .  . 

12.07,'; 

10,910 

1. 1 

1.2 

Swetlen . . . 

17,  SHO 

12.308 

10 

.9 

Paraguay . 

7.  fi.'ir 

12,019 

.  7 

.  8 

Norway . . . 

12.721 

ll.i.’B 

1. 1 

.8 

Snain . 

H,  fiXl 

10,99.5 

.8 

.8 

1 ruguay . 

13. 043 

8. 74.5 

1.2 

.6 

(Ireece . 

12.  S2:i 

8. 320 

1. 1 

.0 

Poland . - . 

3,»St 

8,  OlO 

.3 

.6 

Canada . . .  . . 

0.  l.M 

8.078 

.5 

.0 

Japan. . 

.A.  003 

6.  485 

.4 

.5 

Irish  Free  State . 

7,  .Wd 

6. 152 

.  7 

.4 

Chile . 

7,  «75 

fi.  317 

r 

Ciechoslovakia . . . . . 

■21s 

0. 401 

(») 

.1 

9.  a'.i 

5. 512 

.8 

Kiissia . . . . . . 

o.'g) 

3.9(72 

.  1 

.3 

Mexico . . . . 

1H3 

1..513 

p) 

.  1 

On  orders . .  . . . 

ra‘2 

4  13.5. 8a5 

p) 

9.3 

Other  countries . . 

23.980 

30,741 

2.1 

2.1 

Total  ex|)orts . . . . 

1.  120.  S42 

,  1, 4:4,8.  (729 

UK).  0 

100. 0 

•  Provisional  figures. 

•  Figure  represents  “on  orders”  for  Noveinf)er  nn<l  Ueceml)er.  not  yet  apitortioned  to  countries  of 
destination. 

t  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  i)ercent. 


Tlie  quantity  and  value  of  exports  by  groups  of  products  for  the 
years  1933  and  1934,  and  the  per  cent  change,  are  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


Exports  by  major  clannifications  for  the  yearn  1933  and  1934 
(V'alues  in  thousands  of  pai>er  iiesos,  i.  e.,  000  omitted) 


Classifications 


f.ivestock  products . . 

Live  animals  . . . . 

Meat . . . 

Hides . . . . 

Wool .  . . . 

Dairy  pnalucls 

Offal  and  by-products  _ 

-Agricultural  pro<lucts . 

Cereals  and  linseed . 

Wheat  flour  and  mi<ldlings. 
Other  agricultural  pro<lucts. 

Forest  products . 

Mineral  products . . 

Hunting  and  fishing . 

M  iscellaneous . . . 

Total  exports . 


Quantity,  metric  tons 

DitTcr- 
ente  in 
19:44 

Real  values 

Differ¬ 
ence  in 
1934 

1933 

1934 

19:4.3 

\m 

1. 151,  424 

1,084, 157 

Per  cent 
-5.8 

417,200 

40-4, 007 

l‘er  .-ent 
+  11.2 

:i9.W2 

.Vi  1.2:41 
1.59.:4'2.'i 
158.  729 
:48, 074 
194,  10:4 

01,. 5:44 
.5,59. 742 
14.5,805 
110.845 
:40.219 
17.5, 982 

+.51. 0 
-.3 
-8.5 
-:40. 2 

-20.  (> 
-9.3 

4, 324 
182,011 
80,  775 
9:1,8,52 

20, 015 
:4.5, 023 

8, 1:45 

2(X),  t'i8S 
8‘2,  (XW 

1 19, 058 

10, 0:12 

37,485 

+8.8.  1 
+  10.3 
+  1.5 
+20.9 
- 19. 3 
+5.2 

12.094,484 

13,.58(i.y4:4 

+12.3 

047,  132 

893,  ,580 

+38.  1 

11.442.2.52 
408. 009 
184.103 

12, 823, 753 
510, 304 
240, 820 

+12. 1 
+10.3 
+34.0 

002. 012 
21,995 
‘22,  5‘25 

825,748 

29,702 

38,130 

+37. 0 
+35.0 
+09.3 

3'27.  441 

3.50,910 

+9.0 

3.3,435 

42, 432 

+20.9 

143, 872 

140,  .508 

-2.3 

5,890 

7,053 

+29.9 

.544 

898 

+0.5. 1 

3.010 

6,440 

+114.0 

.58, 842 

79,  299 

+34.8 

14, 175 

23,917 

+08.7 

1.3, 770, 007 

15,  248,  775 

+  10.7 

1,120,842 

1, 4:1,8, 029 

+28.3 

SUMMARY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 
1931-1932-1933 

III.  NORTH  AMERICA 
PART  in 

By  Carl  E.  Guthe,  Ph.  D. 

Director,  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan;  Chairman,  Committee 
on  State  Archaeological  Surveys,  National  Research  Council 

The  eastern  peripheral  portion  of  the  Southwest  is  to  be  found  to 
the  south  and  east  of  central  New  Mexico  along  the  tributaries 
and  lower  reaches  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1931  the  Laboratory  of  An¬ 
thropology  continued  the  reconnaissance  and  excavations  begun  in 
1930  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  of  southeastern  New  Mexico,  find¬ 
ing  additional  data  on  the  so-called  Basket  Maker  culture  in  several 
caves  in  this  region.  Throughout  the  three-year  period  under  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  sent  Edgar 
B.  Howard  to  this  region.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  America,  discussed  earlier  in  this  article,  typical 
artifacts  and  several  burials  of  an  early  Basket  Maker  culture  were 
encountered  during  the  1931  and  1932  seasons  in  a  cave  on  the  east 
slopes  of  the  Guadalui)e  Mountains  about  50  miles  west  of  Carlsbad. 

Remains  of  Basket  Maker  types  of  cultures,  apparently  related  to 
the  Southwest,  occur  farther  south  and  east  in  western  Texas  in  the 
region  of  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1931  and  1932  Frank 
M.  Setzler,  of  the  Ihiited  States  National  Museum,  e.xcavated 
several  caves  in  this  region  and  obtained  a  good  representative  series 
of  corn,  beads,  baskets,  matting,  and  fibers,  but  no  pottery.  During 
these  two  years,  the  Gila  Pueblo  of  Globe,  Arizona,  maintained  a 
survey  party  in  this  area.  During  the  first  season,  after  studying  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Guadalupe  Range  in  New  Mexico,  the  region 
between  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande  Rivers  in  west  Texas  was 
examined.  During  the  second  season  this  work  was  completed  and 
supplemented  by  excavations  in  a  number  of  caves  and  mounds  of 
the  region. 

>  The  first  half  of  Part  111  was  published  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Parts  I  and  II,  on 
South  America  and  Middle  America,  which  were  written  by  S.  K.  Lothrop  and  Frans  RIom,  respectively, 
appeared  in  the  November  and  December,  1934,  issues. 
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The  West  Texas  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  has  continued 
its  archaeological  survey  of  the  Big  Bend  region,  the  records  of  which 
now  contain  locations  of  more  than_200  mapped  sites.  During  1932 
and  1933,  this  Society, 'under  the  leadership  of  Victor  J.  Smith,  has 
carried  on  excavations  in^a’^number^of^^rock’shelter^and  cave  sites, 
from  which  further^data  on_the  cultures  of  this  region^were  obtained. 
At  the  eastern  end^of  this  area,  in  the  vicinity ^of  the  mouth  of  the 
Pecos  River,  the  University  of  Texasjn^l932  excavated  an  extensive 
rock  shelter,  which  yielded  an  interesting  collection  of  vegetal  ma¬ 
terials.  The  following  year,  George  C.  Martin,  working  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Witte  Memorial  Museum  of^San* Antonio,  studied  several 
caves  in  the  same  region,  recovering  a  complete  representation  of 
what  has  been  styled  the  “Big  Bend  Basket-maker  Culture”  because 
of  the  similarity  it  bears  to  the  apparently  earlier  Basket  Maker 
cultures  of  New^  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  1933,  Frank  M.  Setzler,  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  also  worked  in  this  region  ex¬ 
cavating  two  caves  near  the  Pecos  River.  He  found  that  numerous 
similarities  and  a  few  variations  are  significant  when  a  comparison  is 
made  between  the  cultural  material  from  these  caves  and  those 
farther  west,  dug  in  the  previous  seasons.  The  most  important  varia¬ 
tion  is  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  corn  in  either  of  these  two 
caves,  which  was  rather  surprising  since  there  were  such  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  cobs  farther  west. 

The  Great  Plains. — It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  treat 
the  Great  Plains  area  as  a  separate  archaeological  province,  because 
of  the  increasing  evidence  of  influences  from  surrounding  areas  which 
is  being  disclosed.  In  the  caves  and  rock  shelters  of  western  Texas 
are  found  the  records  of  a  culture  similar  to  early  Southwestern  cul¬ 
tures.  Farther  north,  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  the  Texas  Techno¬ 
logical  College  has  studied  two  sites  during  1931  and  1932.  The  first 
of  these  near  Amarillo  was  found  to  contain  masonry  rooms,  in  the 
walls  of  some  of  which  the  stones  were  set  on  edge,  while  in  others 
they  were  laid  flat.  The  second  ruin  near  Tascosa  contained  33 
rooms  of  different  sizes.  The  walls  were  of  slab-stone  construction 
and  varied  in  thickness  from  one  to  four  feet.  Many  potsherds  and 
articles  of  stone  and  bone  were  secured.  Two  dozen  intrusive  sherds 
indicated  that  the  site  was  inhabited  during  the  Glaze  I  period  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Pueblo  culture.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  is  found 
in  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle.  Following  a  survey  in  1932,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  excavated  a  site  near  Optima  which  contained 
rectangular  and  circular  rooms,  the  remnants  of  the  walls  of  which 
were  a  single  row  of  caliche  slabs.  Stone-walled  entrance  passages 
faced  the  east.  The  articles  recovered  included  cord-marked  sand 
tempered  pottery,  stone  implements,  and  a  rather  unusual  number  of 
bone  tools. 
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In  central  and  southern  Texas  are  found  the  remains  of  more  indi¬ 
vidual  cultures.  Cyrus  Ray,  of  the  Texas  Archaeological  and 
Paleontological  Society,  has  continued,  throughout  the  three  years 
under  discussion,  the  study  of  the  region  about  Abilene.  Additional 
records  have  been  secured  of  deeply  buried  stratified  sites,  in  one  of 
which  a  hearth  was  found  covered  hy  five  feet  of  horizontally  strati¬ 
fied  clays.  Round  and  oval  types  of  bedrock  mortar-holes  which 
occur  in  groups,  have  been  found  over  a  lai^e  area.  Within  a  radius 
of  50  miles  of  Abilene,  a  number  of  mound  burials  have  been  found 
placed  in  graves  linetl  with  stone  slabs.  The  flexed  skeletons  which 
they  contain  are  those  of  long-headed  individuals  who  are  said  to 
represent  very  pure  examples  of  one  of  the  earlier  strata  of  the 
American  population. 

The  University  of  Texas  continued  its  investigations  along  the 
Texas  coast  during  the  seasons  of  1932  and  1933.  One  of  the  largest 
mounds  of  the  State,  18  feet  high,  was  trenched  across  the  narrow 
diameter  and  revealed  bundle  burials,  but  very  little  pottery.  This 
mound  seems  completely  isolated,  being  the  only  known  one  on  the 
coast,  300  miles  from  the  nearest  mounds  to  the  north,  and  400  from 
the  nearest  to  the  south.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  the  middens 
near  Galveston,  Corpus  Christi  and  Goliad.  Two  types  of  cultures 
were  disclosed;  an  older,  cruder  one  involving  the  use  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Bulimus  snails  and  containing  little  or  no  pottery,  and  a  later 
one  e.xisting  until  historic  times,  showing  less  evidence  of  snail  eating 
and  containing  large  quantities  of  potsherds. 

It  is  possible  that  the  unique  characteristics  of  these  central  and 
southern  Te.xas  cultures  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  absence  of 
great  rivers  which  might  have  acted  as  highways  for  intercourse  with 
cultures  of  other  regions.  Farther  north,  the  Great  Plains  are 
crossed  by  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  cord-marked  pottery  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States  has  been  found  in  western  Oklahoma.  Similar 
sherds  have  been  found  by  E.  B.  Renaud  in  Colorado  during  the 
prosecution  of  his  Archaeological  Survey  of  the  High  Western  Plains, 
which  has  been  continued  during  the  past  three  years.  In  addition 
to  recording  the  wide  distribution  of  Folsom  and  Yuma  points  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  Renaud  found  in  caves  and  rock  shelters  of  the 
Arkansas  basin  in  southeastern  Colorado,  coiled  basketry,  sandals, 
and  other  objects  comparable  to  those  found  under  similar  conditions 
to  the  south  and  the  west  of  this  region.  In  1931  and  1932,  many 
sites  were  located  in  northeastern  Colorado  in  the  South  Platte  basin. 
In  1931  this  survey  was  extended  to  include  southeastern  Wyoming, 
during  wdiich  some  200  sites  were  visited.  A  long  reconnaissance 
trip  was  taken,  covering  the  northeastern  part  of  this  State.  In 
1932  and  1933,  western  Nebraska  was  included  in  this  survey.  Many 
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sites  were  recorded,  two  of  which  were  partly  excavated.  This  survey 
has  revealed  in  the  several  States  the  existence  of  many  camp  sites, 
rock  shelters  and  mesa  top  sites,  from  which  stone  artifacts  and  pot¬ 
sherds  have  been  gathered. 

In  1931,  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Nebraska,  inaugurated  by 
W.  D.  Strong  in  1930,  excavated  a  number  of  historic,  protohistoric, 
and  prehistoric  village  sites  in  central  and  southern  Nebraska.  It 
showed  that  the  ceramic  art  was  highly  developed  throughout  this 
area,  but  deteriorated  rapidly  with  the  advent  of  the  horse.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  Caddoan  or  proto-Pawnee  group  had  been  dominant  in  this 
portion  of  Nebraska  at  least,  for  several  centuries  and  became  con- 


Courtesy  of  the  Nehraeka  State  lltittoriral  Society. 

A  PKEHISTOKir  SKMlSt  HTEKHANEAN  HOI  SE. 


Exeavatiuns  at  this  site,  in  Frontier  County,  Nebraska,  were  carrie<l  on  by  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society.  The  dimensions  of  the  house  are  27  by  .12  feet.  The  outer  wall  p<»ts  and  the  four  center  ones  may 
he  clearly  seen;  on  the  north  side  of  the  hou.se,  whose  entrance  faces  the  west,  are  three  clearly  defined 
cache  pits. 

fined  to  a  restricted  habitat  only  in  comparatively  recent  years.  In 
1932,  Strong,  now'  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  found 
that  the  upper  layer  of  the  deposits  at  Signal  Butte  contained  cul¬ 
tural  material  similar  to  that  of  the  prehistoric  Upper  Republican 
culture  characterized  the  previous  season.  Earl  H.  Bell,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  carried  the  Archaeological  Survey  forward 
in  both  the  western  and  central  part  of  the  State  during  1932  and  1933. 
A.  T.  Hill,  now  in  charge  of  the  museum  of  the  Nebraska  State  His¬ 
torical  Society,  has  continued  this  institution’s  share  in  the  survey 
by  directing  the  excavation  in  1933  of  10  prehistoric  earth  lodges  in 
the  central  and  southw'estern  part  of  the  State.  The  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  of  1931  have  been  strengthened  and  amplified  during  the 
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past  two  yoars.  Several  cultures  have  been  characterized  on  the 
basis  of  variation  of  iinpleincnts  of  stone  and  bone,  differences  of 
pottery  types,  and  detailed  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  earth 
lodges.  The  affiliations  of  Nebraska  cultures  are  clearly  with  those 
lying  to  the  south  and  east  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1932  field  season  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  sent  a  field  party,  which  included  four  field 
scholars  from  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  at  Santa  Fe,  under  the 
direction  of  W.  D.  Strong,  to  examine  sites  in  South  Dakota.  About 
12  sites  were  studied,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  Mandan 
origin.  Extensive  excavations  were  made  in  one  of  the  sites,  an 
historic  Ankara  village  visited  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  and 
bombarded  by  General  Ijcavenw'orth  in  1823.  Besides  much  native 
material  illustrating  practically  all  phases  of  Arikara  life  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  much  evidence  of  early  fur  trade  contacts  was 
obtained.  During  this  same  season  W.  II.  Over,  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  Museum,  e.xcavated  a  square  earth  lodge  in  a  village 
site  near  Lebeau. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota  continued  its  sur¬ 
vey  of  archaeological  sites  of  the  State  during  1931  and  1932.  In 
the  latter  season  airplane  photographs  w'ere  taken  of  the  sites  in  the 
Missouri  Valley.  The  third  and  final  expedition  from  the  Logan 
Museum  of  Beloit  College  to  North  Dakota,  made  an  exhaustive 
survey,  in  1931,  of  early  Arikara  and  Mandan  sites  with  special 
reference  to  pottery  remains. 

Kaatern  United  Staieft. — The  field  work  accomplished  during  the 
past  three  years  has  made  it  increasingly  evident  that  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  the  northeastern  jiart  of  the  United  States  as  an  archaeologi¬ 
cal  province  distinct  from  the  southeastern  section.  It  is  true  that 
the  southern  cultures  are,  in  general,  more  complex  than  the  northern 
ones,  yet  the  differences  and  similarities  between  them  are  so  involved 
that  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  geographical  location  of  cultures  will 
hav^e  as  great  a  significance  as  was  formerly  believed  in  the  study  of 
their  historical  relationships. 

In  the  w'ooded  area  west  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  S.  C.  Dellinger  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  has  continued  to 
assemble  valuable  records  of  tbc  several  cultures  in  his  State.  During 
the  summers  of  1931  and  1932,  the  rock  shelters  of  the  Ozark  Moun¬ 
tains  yielded  agricultural  products,  basketry,  bags  and  other  perish¬ 
able  material  which  supplemented  the  records  obtained  by  M.  K. 
Harrington  in  that  region  several  years  ago.  In  1931  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  F^thnology  explored  a  number  of  shelters, 
with  simitar  results,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilbert,  Arkansas.  These 
Bluff  Dwellers,  whose  cultures  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  similar 
groups  in  western  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  were  apparently  followed 
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by  peoples  possessing  a  Great  Plains  culture.  Throughout  the  three- 
year  period,  Dellinger  also  studied  eenicteries  and  village  sites  near  the 
Mississippi  River  in  northeastern  Arkansas.  The  cemeteries  yielded 
a  great  variety  of  pottery  objects,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  effigy  jars 
and  vessels  with  engraved  designs.  Nearby  house  mounds  contained 
bundle  burials  and  crude  pottery  of  the  purely  utilitarian  type. 
These  people  seem  to  have  had  some  cultural  associations  with  the 
urn  burial  people  of  Alabama  and  those  at  Moundville.  During 
1931  and  1932,  e.xpeditions  from  the  Alabama  Museum  of  Natural 
History  obtained  similar  collections  in  this  area.  In  1933,  Dellinger 
studied  village  sites  a  few  miles  farther  west  which  contained  remains 
of  rectangular  wattle-and-daub  houses  associated  with  extended 
burials. 

Near  the  western  limits  of  the  trans-Mississippi  wooded  area,  in 
eastern  Texas,  the  University  of  Texas  spent  some  time  in  each  of  the 
three  j’^ears  studying  the  remains  of  village  sites  and  mounds.  In 
some  sites  house  foundations  indicating  wattle-and-daub  structures 
were  found.  Many  pottery  vessels,  stone  artifacts,  bone  and  shell 
ornaments,  and  other  materials  indicate  that  the  affiliations  of  these 
cultures  were  chiefly  with  those  to  the  north  and  east,  but  traces 
of  southern  and  western  influences  were  also  discovered.  In  1932 
three  important  cemeteries  and  several  small  mounds  and  middens 
revealed  evidences  of  European  contacts,  as  well  as  Caddoan  and 
Assanai  materials.  In  1933,  Gila  Pueblo  of  Globe,  Arizona,  extended 
its  surv^eys  to  include  a  number  of  Caddo  sites  in  eastern  Texas. 

Farther  north,  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  after  two  short  seasons 
of  survey  work  in  1931  and  1932,  undertook  the  partial  e.xcavation  of 
a  group  of  mounds  near  Wagoner,  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  Small, 
triangular  stone  points,  black  incised  pottery,  stone  pulley-shaped 
ear  plugs,  carved  and  sheathed  with  copper,  and  other  evidences 
indicated  cultural  associations  with  the  people  who  had  formerly 
lived  to  the  cast  and  south  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Evidences  of  these  trans-Mississippi  cultures  are  also  found  in 
Ijouisiana.  During  1931  and  1932,  W.  M.  Walker,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  conducted  an  archaeological  survey  of  the 
northern  part  of  that  State,  and  carried  on  excavations  at  Jonesvillc 
in  the  remains  of  buildings  laid  bare  at  the  base  of  a  flat  mound  which 
was  being  removed  for  use  in  road  building  operations.  In  the  fall  of 
1933,  a  government  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Frank  M. 
Setzler,  encountered  spectacular  and  important  evidence  during  the 
excavation  of  a  mound  group  and  village  site  at  Marksville,  Ijouisiana. 
The  remains  of  a  rectangular  semi-subterranean  house  were  found 
in  the  village  site,  which  was  strewn  with  pottery  and  stone  artifacts 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  northern  Hopewell  mounds.  Traces  of 
twelve  burials  A\ath  a  few  accompanying  earthenware  offerings  were 
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ohtiiiiiod  from  the  inouiuls.  One  of  those  vessels  is  of  piirtieiihir  im- 
portaiiee  beeause  upon  it  aire  two  patterns  of  deeoration,  one  of  whieh 
is  elearly  Hopewell  in  eliairaeter.  The  data  obtained  at  Marksville 
jjive  definite  proof  that  the  people  who  lived  and  built  the  mounds  on 
this  site  were  closely  allied  culturally  to  the  Hopewell  people  of  the 
northern  Mississippi  Vailley.  Beeause  of  variations,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mode  of  burial  and  the  lack  of  certain  northern  traits, 
this  culture  should  he  considered  a  southeastern  variant. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  most  active  archaeological  groups 
in  the  southern  States  are  to  he  found  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
During  the  three-year  ])eriod  covered  by  this  report  the  Mississippi 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  with  the  coojjeration  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  carrietl  forward  the  archaeological  survey 
of  the  State  begun  in  1929.  In  1931  a  study  was  made  of  village  sites 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Natchez.  The  following  year  a 
survey  (»f  the  drainage  of  the  Big  Black  and  the  Yazoo-Big  Sunflower 
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river  system  supplied  records  of  Mfi  mounds  and  53  village  sites, 
two  of  which  were  partly  excavated.  In  1933  the  survey  was  extended 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Pearl  River. 

Throughout  the  current  three-year  period  the  members  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Anthropological  Society  have  continued  their  investigations  of 
village  sites  and  cemeteries  in  the  valleys  of  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa 
and  Upper  Alabama  rivers.  In  some  sites  the  foundations  of  houses 
have  been  encountered.  In  addition  to  the  urn-hurials,  there  have 
also  been  found  many  burials  of  an  historic  nature,  for  European  trade 
articles  occur  with  the  skeletons.  The  Alabama  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  devoted  a  part  of  each  season  to  further  investigations 
at  Moundville,  which  became  the  property  of  the  museum  in  1930. 
Excavations  were  also  undertaken  in  a  number  of  smaller  sites,  in¬ 
cluding  some  rock  shelters,  in  the  Tennessee  and  Warrior  River 
Valleys.  In  July,  1931,  the  museum  began  a  systematic  archaeolog¬ 
ical  survey  of  the  State.  This  was  continued  in  1933  with  the  aid  of  a 
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trrunt  from  tho  National  Research  Council.  That  part  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  valley  which  lies  in  Alabama  was  completely  surveyed,  and  the 
reconnaissance  of  the  Warrior  River  Valley  and  the  Gulf  Coast  was 
about  three-fourths  completed.  An  aboriginal  canal  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long  was  found  to  connect  Oyster  Bay  and  Little  Lagoon, 
thereby  enabling  the  Indians  to  reach  the  Mobile  Delta  easily  from 
the  Gulf  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  protection  of  the  moder¬ 
ately  high  bluffs  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay. 

In  January,  1931,  M.  W.  Stirling,  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  made  an  archaeological  tour  through  the  southern 
States.  He  visited  the  vicinity  of  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  two 
sites  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  northern  Alabama,  and  other  sites 
farther  south  in  that  State  which  were  being  studied  by  the  Alabama 
Anthropological  Society.  After  inspecting  a  number  of  sites  in  Florida, 
he  undertook  a  series  of  e.xcavations  on  Blue  Hill  Island,  south  of 
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Key  Marco.  In  a  large  sand  burial  mound,  of  early  post-Columbian 
Calusa  origin,  a  clay  floor  was  found,  apparently  the  base  of  a  temple 
structure.  This  structure  had  subsequently  been  destroyed,  and  the 
mound  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  si.x  feet  more  of  sand.  Articles  ol 
European  manufacture  accompanied  burials  above  the  floor,  but 
were  absent  from  those  in  the  lower  horizon.  Later  in  the  spring 
Stirling  discovered  an  interesting  series  of  geometric  earthworks  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Everglades,  not  far  from  Indiantown. 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  of  Yale  University  inaugurated 
a  study  of  the  Caribbean  area  in  1933.  As  a  part  of  the  field  work  of 
tills  project,  a  brief  survey  was  made  of  archaeological  sites  on  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  and  of  the  mounds  on  the  islands  of  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Sw  amp  in  southern  Georgia.  Three  sand  burial  mounds  were 
excavated  in  the  latter  area.  These  proved  poor  in  material  content, 
containing  potsherds  and  a  limited  amount  of  skeletal  material. 
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In  tlie  sprin"  of  1932,  Phillips  Academy  of  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
sent  W.  K.  Moorehead  throufrh  seven  southern  States,  visiting  scenes 
of  archaelojrical  exploration  and  ancient  sites.  The  following  year 
he  represented  the  same  institution  in  a  joint  expedition  with  the 
C'harleston,  South  Carolina,  Museum  in  the  study  of  Indian  sites  in 
Beaufort  County,  South  Carolina.  A  burial  mound  and  one  village 
site  were  excavated,  and  a  complete  survey  of  the  region  was  made. 
The  Charleston  Museum  has  undertaken  an  organized  survey  of  the 
aboriginal  sites  in  the  State. 

In  the  Middle  Mississippi  Valley,  the  East  Tennessee  Archaeolog¬ 
ical  Society  continued,  in  1931  and  1932,  its  study  of  mounds,  village 
sites,  and  several  rock  shelters  in  the  npjier  Tennessee  Valley.  The 
I'niversity  of  Kentucky  devoted  the  summer  of  1931  to  completing  the 
archaeological  survey  of  the  State  which  had  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  six  years.  Many  new  sites  were  discovered,  additional  informa¬ 
tion  was  jirocured  about  previously  known  sites,  and  a  number  were 
located  where  it  was  thought  excavations  woidd  prove  fruitful. 
The  field  seasons  of  1932  and  1933  were  devoted  to  investigating  a 
small  site  in  western  Kentucky,  and  to  studying  several  rock  shelters 
and  caves. 

In  the  northern  Mississipjii  Valley,  continued  prosecution  of  field 
work  has  materially  aided  the  study  of  archaeological  problems,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  two  institutions  were  forced  to  suspend  field 
operations.  During  the  early  summer  of  1931,  the  University  of 
Illinois  continued  the  investigations  begun  in  1930  in  the  Utica- 
Starved  Rock  region  of  Illinois.  E.xcavations  were  carried  out  in  a 
number  of  sites  near  the  original  Plum  Island  site.  At  Henry,  Illinois, 
15  miles  west  of  Utica,  a  mound  was  trenched,  disclosing  a  culture 
strikingly  different  from  that  encountered  near  Utica.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  the  field  parties  were  moved  to  Jackson 
County  in  southern  Illinois,  where  mounds,  village  sites,  bluff  burials, 
stone  cist  graves,  and  pictographs  were  found  in  close  association. 
The  cultural  features  of  the  Tennessee-Cumberland  region  predom¬ 
inate  in  this  part  of  the  State.  At  the  close  of  the  year  excavations 
were  made  in  a  mound  site  of  the  Cahokia  group  near  East  St.  Louis. 
Underneath  the  mound  large  circular  depressions,  which  may  be  house- 
pits,  yielded  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Cahokia  pottery.  Dur¬ 
ing  1932,  the  last  season  of  field  work  by  the  University  of  Illinois, 
restricted  funds  ])ermitted  only  occasional  reconnaissance  trips  in  the 
vicinity  of  Urbana  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Sangoman. 

The  field  work  of  the  University  of  Chicago  during  1931  and  1932 
centered  around  Lewistown,  where  the  intensive  archaeological  survey 
of  Fulton  County  was  completed  at  the  elose  of  the  latter  season. 
Preliminary  surveys  were  carried  forward  in  at  least  five  other  conn- 
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ties.  Tliiit  of  Rook  Island  County  was  completed  in  1933.  In  Jo 
Davies  County,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  village  site 
excavations  revealed  several  cultural  aspects  related  to  the  Wisconsin 
cultures  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  of  central  Illinois  on  the  other. 
\  series  of  major  excavations  in  mounds  and  village  sites  in  Fulton 
C'ounty  verified  the  conclusions  of  previous  years  and  furnished  data 
for  a  tentativ'e  chronolojjy  of  four  cultures  in  central  Illinois.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  was  secured  on  the  Illinois  variant  of  the  Hopewell 
culture.  Several  stratified  sites  furnished  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Middle  Mississippi  culture  was  a  recent  prehistoric  one  in  this  area, 
havinjr  been  preceded  by  a  Woodland  culture,  and  by  the  Hopewell 
|)eople.  Rectanj^ular  pit  houses,  arranged  in  groups,  were  discovered 
in  six  locations  and  seem  to  he  identified  directly  with  the  Middle 
Mississippi  culture.  In  1933,  the  I’niversity  of  Chicago  excavated  an 
extensive  site  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Fulton  County.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  village,  a  large  mound,  probably  a  dwelling  or  temple  base, 
and  a  cemetery  with  several  small  domed  mounds.  All  remains 
e.xcept  the  smaller  mounds  appeared  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Missis¬ 
sippi  phase,  while  the  tumuli  appeared  to  be  Woodland  in  character. 
Observations  were  made  during  the  destruction  by  a  gravel  company 
of  the  large  Kingston  Lake  mound  in  Peoria  County  by  hydraulic 
mining.  The  mound,  located  on  the  lowland  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  water  in  the  midst  of  a  related  Middle  Mississippi  village,  proved 
to  have  been  a  truncated  pyramid  with  at  least  four,  and  possibly 
five,  levels  of  occupation. 

North  of  Illinois,  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  sent  an  expedition 
into  (Irant  County,  Wisconsin,  in  the  summer  of  1931.  Eighteen 
mounds  of  an  effigy  group  and  two  conical  mounds  of  unclassified 
culture  origin  were  excavated.  An  unusually  large  cpiantity  of  skele¬ 
tal  material  was  secured,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  a  single 
reburial  of  disarticulated  bones  representing  35  individuals.  This 
institution  also  excavated  an  old  Winnebago  village  site  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Winnebago.  A  detailed  study  of  the  large  collections 
obtained  will  contribute  greatly  toward  establishing  the  culture 
status  of  the  prehistoric  Winnebago.  Because  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  no  field  work  was  done  by  this  institution  during  1932  and  1933. 
Throughout  the  three  years  covered  by  this  report,  the  State  Historical 
Museum  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeo¬ 
logical  Society,  under  the  Leadership  of  Charles  E.  Brown,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosecute  archaeological  surveys  in  several  parts  of  the 
State,  and  have  undertaken  minor  excavations  in  village  sites, 
mounds,  and  quarries  in  a  number  of  localities. 

To  the  west,  across  the  Mississippi  River,  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa  has  continued  to  sponsor  the  study  of  the  archaeology 
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of  that  State  by  Cliarles  R.  Keyes.  Sliort  field  trips  during  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  all  three  years,  and  continued  correspondence  with  many  local 
observers,  have  greatly  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  several  Iowa 
cultures,  particularly  the  Woodland  cultures  which  are  related  to 
those  found  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin ;  the  Oneota  culture  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  appears  to  be  protohistoric  Siouan; 
and  the  Glenwood,  a  local  earth  lodge  bluff  culture  which  hears  cer¬ 
tain  affinities  to  remains  found  in  eastern  Nebraska. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  at  the  site  of  the  discovery  of  “Minne¬ 
sota  Man”,  the  archaeological  field  parties  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  spent  a  month  during  1932  e.xcavating  a  village  site  on 
Blackduck  Lake  in  northern  Minnesota,  located  at  a  portage  on  a 
famous  fur-trading  water  route.  A  quantity  of  pottery  was  obtained 
of  a  type  which  is  distributed  over  much  of  northern  Minnesota  and 
westward  into  North  Dakota.  A  week  at  the  end  of  the  season  was 
devoted  to  excavating  a  low  mound  near  the  confluence  of  the  Big 
Pine  River  and  the  Mississippi  in  central  Minnesota.  A  few  burials 
of  dismembered  and  charred  skeletons  within  one  and  a  half  feet  of 
the  surface  were  found  at  its  very  center.  During  the  field  season 
of  1933  a  number  of  short  projects  were  undertaken.  A  farm  recon¬ 
naissance  was  made  of  the  area  near  Glacial  Lake  Pelican  for  further 
evidence  of  ancient  man.  A  good  collection  of  artifacts  was  secured 
during  the  excavation  of  a  prehistoric  Siouan  village  near  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Mille  Lacs.  The  examination  of  a  large  mound  on  Rainy 
River  revealed  100  bundle  burials,  with  indisputable  evidences  of 
cannibalism.  There  were  also  a  few  primary  burials  and  important 
artifacts  including  four  potterj"  vessels.  The  reported  e.xistence  of 
ivory  artifacts  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  was  con- 
fiimed,  and  unexpectedly,  copper  and  ivoiy*  artifacts  were  found 
associated  in  the  same  mound.  In  Harding  County  of  South  Dakota, 
the  skeleton  belonging  to  a  skull  previously  sent  to  the  university 
was  obtained. 

The  attack  upon  the  complex  archaeological  problems  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  was  carried  fonv’ard  by  the  field 
work  of  several  institutions.  The  systematic  State  archaeological 
survey  begun  in  1928  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  Historical 
Bureau  was  continued  during  the  seasons  of  1931  and  1932  by  Glenn 
A.  Black,  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River,  where  a  lai^e  number  of 
mounds,  villages,  trails,  forts,  workshops,  and  some  rock  shelters  were 
located.  The  survey  proper  was  supplemented  by  excavations  in  two 
village  sites  associated  with  mound  groups.  Sufficient  evidence  was 
obtained  to  relate  the  builders  of  the  mounds  to  the  occupants  of  the 
village  sites.  The  large  collections  from  the  village  sites  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  Woodland  in  character.  The  culture  traits  exhibited  by  the 
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artifacts  from  the  mounds,  the  features  found  in  the  mounds  exca¬ 
vated,  and  materials  obtained  from  a  previously  destroyed  nearby 
mound,  all  point  toward  a  strong  Hopewell  influence.  In  1931 
another  field  party  sent  out  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Bureau  under¬ 
took  a  survey  of  Porter  County  in  northern  Indiana,  finding  little 
remaining  evidence  of  reported  sites.  An  earthwork  of  two  low 
concentric  embankments,  roughly  semicircular,  was  studied.  Seven 
mound  sites  were  located.  Both  Hopewell  and  Woodland  materials 
were  found.  During  the  field  season  of  1933,  the  Indiana  Historical 
Bureau  and  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  placed  two  parties  in  the 
field.  Glenn  A.  Black  made  a  survey  of  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  State  along  the  Ohio  River.  Additional  stone  mounds,  similar 
to  those  found  in  previous  seasons,  were  located  and  two  were  exca¬ 
vated.  Village  sites  and  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  culture  were 
found  on  the  Ohio  River  terraces  and  along  tributary  streams,  while 
nmunds  to  the  number  of  1 10  were  found  on  hill  tops  overlooking  the 
valleys.  Evidences  of  both  Woodland  and  Mississippi  cultures  were 
secured.  E.  Y.  Guernsey  carried  on  an  archaeological  survey  of 
Clark  County,  during  which  136  sites,  including  some  stone  mounds, 
were  investigated  and  surface  collections  made. 

The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  conducted  minor 
field  operations  throughout  the  three  year  period  covered  by  this 
report.  In  1931,  a  village  site  near  Huron  in  northeastern  Ohio  was 
studied.  It  was  interesting  because  it  possessed  both  Iroquoian  and 
Algonkian  features,  and  was  situated  less  than  a  mile  from  two 
Hopewell  type  mounds.  In  1932  a  number  of  sites  in  central  and 
northern  Ohio  were  studied.  The  field  season  of  1933  was  divided 
between  the  excavation  of  a  cave  site,  which  gave  little  material,  and 
the  restoration  of  earthworks  at  Newark.  The  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  sponsored  two  field  expeditions  in  1931.  One  undertook  recon¬ 
naissance  trips  in  the  western  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  in  order  to  verify 
reports  of  new  sites  and  to  visit  local  amateurs.  The  other  e.xca- 
vated  a  small  mound  at  Lake  Gogebic  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and 
studied  two  mound  sites  near  Lake  Michigan  in  the  southern  penin¬ 
sula.  The  last  of  these  revealed  Hopewell  type  artifacts.  During 
1932  and  1933  short  reconnaissance  trips  were  taken  to  sites  in 
southeastern  Micliigan. 

Economic  conditions  curtailed  archaeological  field  work  in  the 
northeastern  States  during  the  current  three  year  period.  In  the 
spring  of  1931,  a  group  of  students  from  Syracuse  University,  under 
the  direction  of  Thome  Deuel,  explored  a  village  site  near  Cazenovia 
in  western  New’  York.  The  potsherds,  stone  implements,  bone  awds 
and  charred  corn  which  were  found  indicate  that  the  site  was  late 
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Kith  centun'  Iro(|iioijin.  TliP  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  which  suspended  field  o})erations  durinjj  1931,  sponsored  the 
examination  of  Alfronkian  sites  aloiif:  the  western  end  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario  in  1932,  which  furnished  a  possible  clue  to  the  relation  of  the 
polished  slate,  semi-lunar  knife  ])eople  to  the  Alfronkian  culture. 
Durinjr  the  field  season  of  1933,  W.  A.  Ritchie  of  this  museum  made 
a  number  of  valuable  finds  in  the  (lenesee  region,  including  the  dis- 
coverv'  of  a  precontact  burial  site  in  which  a  number  of  skeletons 
revealed  fractures  and  other  osseous  lesions  of  grreat  interest  to  i)hy- 
sicians.  Apparently  two  or  more  stocks  with  rather  distinctive 
skeletal  characteristics  amalgamated  to  produce  the  aborigines  of 
later  times.  This  seems  especially  true  of  the  Iroquois. 

Donald  A.  Cadzow,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion,  devoted  the  field  season  of  1931  to  completing  the  work  begun 
in  1930  near  Safe  Harbor,  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River.  A  total 
of  188  plaster  moulds,  together  with  charts,  scale  models,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  records  of  the  prehistoric  rock  carvings,  were  moved  to  the 
State  Museum  in  Harrisbui^.  Sixty-eight  of  the  groups  of  figures 
were  drilled  out  of  the  river  bed  and  carried  to  the  museum.  The 
islands  upon  which  they  were  found  are  now  covered  by  40  feet  of 
water.  The  search  for  a  mainland  occupation  contemporaneous  with 
the  first  and  second  period  petroglyphs  was  continued.  During  1930 
and  1931,  the  expedition  explored  and  recorded  data  on  one  prehis¬ 
toric  Algonkian  site  and  one  prehistoric  and  two  historic  Iroquoian 
sites.  No  field  work  has  been  reported  by  this  commission  for  the 
years  1932  and  1933.  In  addition  to  several  pieces  of  field  work  done 
by  groups  of  members  of  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  during  1931,  the  Tioga  Point  Museum 
sponsored,  during  that  year,  two  months  of  field  work  in  the  upper 
Susquehanna  Valley.  An  historic  Delaware  village  site,  an  Algonkian 
camp  site,  and  a  part  of  an  Iroquoian  burial  ground  were  studied. 

In  August  of  1933,  a  field  party  from  the  Tioga  Point  Museum  at 
Athens,  Pennsylvania,  discovered  and  partially  excavated  the  closely- 
set  post  holes  of  a  roughly  rectangular  enclosure  situated  at  the  base 
of  Spanish  Hill.  Test  holes  within  the  enclosure  disclosed  fireplaces 
and  refuse  jjits,  and  at  least  one  lodge  site  was  located  by  its  post 
holes.  Just  outside  the  south  line  of  the  enclosure,  an  apparent 
ceremonial  effigy  platform  representing  some  horned  animal  was 
completely  uncovered.  It  is  nine  feet  long  by  seven  feet  wide,  and 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  fire-cracked  and  reddened  stones.  In  the 
refuse  pits  of  the  site  were  found  cord-marked,  grit-tempered  sherds, 
triangular  and  notched  arrow  points,  and  chips  of  flint,  rhyolite,  and 
argdllite. 

Along  the  northern  Atlantic  coastal  plain  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  archaeological  field  work  during  the  past  three  years.  The  New 
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.Toi-sey  State  Museum,  in  cooperation  with  the  I'nivei-sity  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum,  examined  two  rock  shelters  in  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey,  in  1931.  The  deposits,  within  the  shelters  and  in  the  talus, 
indicated  intermittent  occupation  over  a  considerable  period.  One 
shelter  contained  no  articles  of  European  manufacture,  while  the 
other  revealed  a  few  European  trade  articles.  The  first  was  prob¬ 
ably  occupied  by  Delaware  Indians,  particularly  the  Munsee.  In 
1932,  members  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  New  Jei-sey  found 
an  unusually  elaborate  Indian  burial  on  the  hank  of  the  Delaware 
Kiver  in  Warren  County.  The  followin';  year  another  member  of 
this  society  excavated  a  number  of  burials  and  several  interesting 
storage  pits  in  a  Munsee  village  site  a  few  miles  south  of  Port  Jervis, 
New  York.  At  another  site  three  dog  burials  were  encountered. 

The  members  of  the  Long  Island  Chapter  of  the  New  York  State 
Archaeological  Association  have  continued  throughout  the  past  three 
years  their  investigations  of  village  sites  and  cemeteries  on  Long 
Island.  In  1931  the  excavation  of  the  village  site  at  Noyack,  South¬ 
ampton,  was  completed.  Sites  have  been  examined  at  Montauk,  at 
Riverhead,  at  Peconic  Bay,  Southampton,  and  along  Wilson’s  Creek, 
Aipiebogue.  At  Southampton,  distinct  from  but  closely  adjacent  to 
graves,  pits  of  unusual  depth  were  encountered  at  the  bottoms  of 
which  were  crushed  but  restorable  pots  of  well-made  Algonkian  ware. 
Among  the  burials  along  Wilson’s  Creek  was  an  ossuary  containing 
1 1  skeletons,  one  of  which,  in  normal  flexed  position,  was  superposed 
eight  inches  above  the  others,  which  were  evidently  reburials. 

In  1931  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Peabody  Museum  of 
Yale  University,  inaugurated  an  archaeological  survey  of  Connect¬ 
icut.  Each  season  excavations  were  undertaken  in  village  sites, 
caves,  rock  shelters,  and  shell  heaps.  Since  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  already  been  done  by  local  students,  an  important  part  of  the 
survey  consists  of  recording  and  correlating  the  data  and  collections 
in  private  hands.  During  the  season  of  1931,  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  carried  on  excavations  in  a  site  on  Cape 
Cod. 

This  brief  and  necessarily  complex  review  of  the  archaeological 
work  done  by  many  institutions  during  three  years  serves  to  empha¬ 
size  the  diversity  of  problems  in  North  American  archaeology  and 
the  catholicity  of  interests  of  the  institutions  studying  them.  Super¬ 
ficially  it  would  seem  that  such  conditions  might  lead  to  provincial¬ 
ism  and  confusion.  Actually  the  attitude  of  cooperative  attack 
upon  the  single  great  problem  of  interpreting  the  history  of  the 
North  American  Indians  has  been  growing  steadily  among  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  contacts  and  exchange  of 
views  among  students. 
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Tlie  distribution  of  published  reports  and  tlie  local,  sectional, 
and  national  meetings  of  various  learned  societies  have  brought 
many  students  together.  These  facilities  have  been  supplemented 
by  a  number  of  special  conferences.  In  the  spring  of  1930  and 
again  early  in  1931,  Gila  Pueblo  at  Globe,  Arizona,  called  informal 
conferences  of  southwestern  archaeologists  to  discuss  mutual  prob¬ 
lems.  At  the  time  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Anthropology  at  Santa  Fe  early  in  September  1931  a  three  day 
conference  on  southwestern  archaeological  problems  was  held,  which 
was  recognized  as  a  continuation  of  the  successful  Pecos  conferences 
of  1927  and  1929.  Economic  conditions  prevented  a  similar  con¬ 
ference  in  1933. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  the  National  Research  Council 
sponsored  two  conferences  of  interest  to  archaeologists.  A  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Discovery  and  Preservation  of  Pleistocene  Man  was 
held  in  Chicago  in  April  1931,  and  a  Conference  on  Southern  Pre¬ 
history  was  called  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  December  1932. 
A  group  of  archaeologists  working  in  the  northern  Great  Plains 
met  together  in  the  early  fall  of  1931,  in  Vermillion,  South  Dakota, 
to  discuss  mutual  problems.  A  second  Great  Plains  Conference 
was  held  the  following  year  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  at  which  time 
plans  were  laid  for  holding  this  conference  biennially.  A  similar 
movement  was  inaugurated  by  a  group  of  students  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  States,  which  resulted  in  a  preliminary  gathering  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  in  the  spring  of  1933. 

Another  fruitful  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  general  problems 
is  a  group  of  projects  which  depend  upon  a  number  of  institutions. 
The  field  training  courses  in  archaeology,  established  by  the  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Anthropology  at  Santa  Fe,  enable  graduate  students  who 
have  been  awarded  the  scholarships  to  secure  field  experience  under 
professional  archaeologists.  During  the  three  years  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  12  such  students  from  10  universities  worked  in  eastern 
Arizona  during  1931  and  1933,  and  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
in  1932.  Another  project  of  this  nature  is  the  survey  of  south¬ 
western  archaeological  sites  carried  on  jointly  by  Gila  Pueblo,  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  and  the  Ijaboratory  of  Anthropology 
at  Santa  Fe.  In  the  eastern  United  States,  the  Pictorial  Survey, 
begun  by  the  University  of  Chicago  several  years  ago,  has  been 
expanded  to  include  the  entire  area.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  help 
given  the  representative  of  the  survey  by  the  many  institutions 
he  has  visited  during  the  past  three  years.  The  Ceramic  Repository 
for  the  Eastern  United  States  and  the  Ethnobotanical  Laboratory, 
established  at  the  University  of  Michigan  several  years  ago  as  special 
laboratories,  have  continued  to  receive  from  many  institutions  the 
support  which  is  essential  to  the  research  undertaken  by  their  staffs. 
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The  results  of  the  research  of  two  individuals  have  had  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  study  of  general  problems.  Dr.  A.  E.  Douglass’ 
discoveries  concerning  tree  rings  has  given  rise  to  dendrochronological 
research  which,  under  his  indefatigable  leadersbip,  has  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  southwestern  archaeologists  generally  and  has  been  of 
great  value  in  clarifying  the  chronological  problems  of  that  region. 
In  1932,  W.  C.  McKern,  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  as  a 
result  of  his  experience  with  Wisconsin  archaeological  problems, 
proposed  a  classificatory  or  taxonomic  method  of  designating  various 
types  of  cultures.  The  suggestion  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  and  valuable  discussion.  It  has  been  tentatively  accepted  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  archaeologists  to  insure  a  thorough  trial  for  it. 

The  Committee  on  State  Archaeological  Surveys  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  which  seeks  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  North 
American  archaeology,  continues  to  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  many 
organizations  interested  in  this  field.  The  present  report  has  been 
made  possible  only  because  the  committee  office  continues  to  receive 
annual  statements  of  the  work  accomplished  by  nearly  all  archaeologi¬ 
cal  students  working  on  this  continent. 
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SKJNINO  THE  TRAOK  AOREEMENT  BETWEEN  BRAZIL  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  I’resulent  Roosevelt  witnessing  the  signatures,  the  tra<le  agreement  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  was  signed  Kebruary  2,  I9:W,  by  Dr.  Oswaldo  .Aranha,  the  Brazilian 
.Ambas-sador  in  Washington,  and  .Secretary  of  State  t'ordell  Hull.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reci|irocal  trade  pacts  with  other  nations  of  Mtin  .America  for  which  negotiations 
are  being  conducted  by  the  State  Deiiartment.  .Seated  at  the  President’s  dask  are,  from  the  left:  .Senhor  Dr.  .Arthur  ile  .Souza  (’osta,  Mini.ster  of  Finance  of  Brazil;  the  .Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Brazil;  President  Roosevelt;  and  Secretary  Hull.  Standing  are:  Hon.  Sumner  Wellas,  Assistant  .Secretary  of  State;  .Senhor  Dr.  .Sebasti;to  .Sainpaio,  now  .Secretary  to 
the  President  of  Brazil;  and  Senhor  Frederico  tie  MagalhAes,  Technical  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  Finance  of  Brazil. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Uniformity  of  powers  of  attorney. — At  the  meeting:  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing:  Board  held  on  February  6,  1935,  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
experts  on  uniformity  of  legislation  on  powers  of  attorney  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  the  Board  authorized  the  transmittal  of  the  report  to  the 
Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States  which  met  at  Montevideo  in  December  1933. 

Protection  for  historic  monuments. — The  report  and  the  draft  instru¬ 
ment  of  treaty  on  the  protection  of  immovable  monuments  (Roerich 
Pact)  were  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Roerich  Pact  and  approved  by  the  Governing  Board.  The  instru¬ 
ment  of  treaty  was  submitted  in  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  open  to 
signature  and  deposit  in  the  Pan  American  Union  on  April  15,  1935. 
The  committee  informed  the  Board  that  at  the  time  of  submitting 
the  report  the  Governments  of  Panama,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Nicaragua  had  granted  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  powers  to  their  representatives  on  the  Governing  Board  to 
subscribe  to  the  pact  on  that  date.  The  Government  of  Honduras, 
by  a  note  submitted  through  its  charge  d’affaires  in  Wasliington  and 
dated  July  24,  1934,  had  already  accepted  the  treaty. 

The  centenary  of  Andrew  Carnegie. — The  Governing  Board  approved 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  entrusted  with  formulating  the 
program  of  ceremonies  with  wliich  the  Pan  American  Union  will  asso¬ 
ciate  itself  in  the  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  November  25,  1935.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin 
will  remember  that  the  beautiful  building  in  wbich  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  its  headquarters  was  erected  largely  through  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 
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Cmtoms  procedure,  port  formalities,  and  consular  procedure. — In 
accordance  witli  the  resolution  of  the  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  relative  to  customs  procedure  and  port  for¬ 
malities,  a  committee  of  experts  was  appointed  by  the  Governing 
Board  to  study  the  matter.  Upon  presentation  of  the  report  to  the 
Board  on  February  6,  the  following  resolution  was  approved: 

Whereas,  The  Committee  of  Experts  on  Customs  Procedure,  Port  Formalities 
and  Consular  Procedure,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  has  submitted  its  report; 

Whereas,  the  report  of  the  committee  contains  suggestions  with  respect  to 
the  action  to  be  taken  thereon. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  receive  the  report  of  tlie  Committee  of  Experts  on  Customs  Procedure, 
Port  Formalities  and  Consular  Procedure. 

2.  To  authorize  the  Director  General  to  transmit  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
Governments,  members  of  the  Union,  tlirough  their  representatives  on  the  Board, 
and  also  to  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Pan  .\imrican  Commercial  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Buenos  .\ires. 

3.  To  recpiest  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  to  sul)mit  the  report  to  the  consideration  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  tlie  American  Republics  tliere  assembled,  and  to  transmit  to  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  the  conclusions  that  may  be  reached  by  the  delegates. 

Congresses  meeting  in  the  Americas. — The  Pan  American  Union  has 
received  the  following  information  about  official  congresses  and  con¬ 
ferences  scheduled  to  meet  in  American  countries  during  1935: 

The  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  will  convene  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  May  20,  1935. 

The  Second  Inter- American  Conference  on  Agriculture ,  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Mexico  during  1935,  has  been  postponed  until  1937. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Me.xico  City  in  September  1935.  The  Inter- American  Biblio¬ 
graphic  Conference  and  the  Inter- American  Conference  of  Experts  on 
Indian  Life  will  meet  as  sections  of  the  congress. 

The  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  will  meet  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  October  20,  1935. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Among  the  new  books  recently  received  in  the  library  are  the 
following: 

1880 — Cincuentenario  de  la  federalizacion  de  Buenos  Aires — 1930;  comprende  el 
proceso  de  su  evoluci6n  histdrica,  poHtica,  econ6mica  y  social.  Buenos  Aires 
[Talleres  gr4ficos  de  Linari  y  cia.,  1932]  343  p.  illus.,  ports.,  tables.  31H  cm. 
[This  is  another  “Golden  Anniversary”  volume,  a  complete  historical  and 
descriptive  work  on  “la  ciudad  monumental”,  published  on  the  occasion  of 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Buenos  Aires  as  the  Federal  capital  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  historical  material  discusses  the  place  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  and  includes  biographies  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  municipal  intendents  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
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descriptive  data  include  names  and  histories  of  streets,  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  public  buildings,  i)arks,  monuments,  public  markets,  methods  of  civic 
improvement,  welfare  organizations  and  sources  of  amusements.  In  addition 
to  the  photographic  reproductions  there  are  many  illustrations.] 

Estudios  y  documentos  para  la  historia  del  arte  colonial  [publicados  por  la] 
I'niversidad  de  Buenos  Aires,  Instituto  de  investigaciones  historicas  de  la  Facultad 
do  filosofia  y  letras.  Buenos  Aires  [S.  A.  Ca.sa  .lacobo  Peu.ser  Ida.]  1934.  v.  I: 
193  j).  inel.  20  mounted  plates,  plates  (diagrs.)  32*2  cm.  Contents:  Aripiitec- 
tura  virreinal,  jmr  Martin  S.  Noel,  seguida  de  una  Adicion  documental,  por  Jos6 
Torre  Revello,  y  una  advertencia  por  Emilio  Ravignani.  [The  publication  of  this 
fir.st  volume  of  the  liLstory  of  Spanish  colonial  art  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students 
of  the  subject,  who  find  publications  on  the  period  di.scus.sed  by  this  book  all  too 
rare.  Numerous  duotone  plates  show  interior  and  exterior  details  and  plans.] 

Legislaedo  brasileira  do  trabalho  [pelo]  Bacharel  em  direito,  C.  J.  Dunlop. 
Segundo  edi^ao  (atualizada)  Rio  de  Jatieiro,  Empreza  Almanak  Laemmert 
ltda.,  1934.  3  p.l.,  xxvii,  613  p.  23  cm.  [This  complete  and  up-to-date  collec¬ 

tion  of  labor  laws  of  Brazil  is  classified  according  to  subject,  e.  g.,  accidents, 
hours,  work  of  minors  and  of  women,  etc.  Comiilctc  chronological  and  alpha- 
l)etical  indices  furnish  quick  aids  for  finding  any  given  law.  The  laws  date  from 
1892  to  July  1934,  the  later  laws  having  been  appended  after  the  volume  had  gone 
to  j)ress,  in  order  to  make  the  collection  complete.] 

Apostilas  de  historia  do  Brasil  [por]  Max  Fleiuss  .  .  .  Porto  .Alegre,  Edivao 

da  Libraria  do  globo,  Barcellos,  Bertaso  &  cia.,  1934.  3  p.l.,  [.i]-459  p.  plates, 

ports.  19  cm.  [Max  Fleiuss  has  written  on  many  subjeets  in  Brazilian  history 
and  has  contributed  to  the  Revista  do  Instituto  historico  e  geographico  brasileiro 
as  a  member  of  the  institute.  The  first  publication  of  these  notes  on  Brazilian 
history  was  in  the  Revista.  This  edition  is  published  in  text-book  style.  Each 
chapter  is  supplemented  by  a  resume  and  biographical  sketches.  The  history 
covers  Brazil  from  its  earliest  colonization  until  1922.] 

Instituto  /Hinamericano  de  geografia  e  historia  .  .  .  Assembleia  inaugural,  19.12- 
lO-i.i  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  nacional,  1934.  v.  I:  4  p.l.,  [7]-051  p. 
plates,  tables,  diagrs.  (part,  fold.)  24)2  em.  (Revi.sta  do  In.stituto  hi.storieo  e  geo- 
grai)hieo  brasileiro.  [The  complete  report  of  the  inaugural  .se.ssion  of  the  Pan 
.Vmeriean  institute  of  geography  and  hi.story  is  to  l)e  published  in  three  volumes, 
itnder  the  auspice's  of  the  In.stituto  historico  e  geographico  brasileiro,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Manuel  Cicero  Peregrino  ela  Silva,  first  vice-president  of  the  Brazilian 
Institute  and  chief  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  at  the  inaugural  .session.  This 
first  volume  contains  the  jirocecdings  of  the  several  meetings  and  all  pajMjrs  pre- 
■sented  in  the  fir.st  section.  Each  paper  is  publi.shed  in  the  original  language, 
followed  by  a  brief  summary  in  Portuguese.] 

Traiaito  de  direito  internncional  publico,  por  Hildebrando  .Vccioly  .  .  .  Rio  de 
.laneiro,  Imi)rensa  nacional,  1934.  v.  II:  viii,  487  p.  24'j  cm.  [Vohime  I  of 
this  work  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1933)  was  listed  in  the  December  1933,  Bi'li.ktix. 
Volume  II  discusses  in  part  II  the  pro|x;rty  of  the  state  (including  territory), 
ships  and  aircraft,  and  in  part  III,  (Kjaceful  relations  between  states.  Dr. 
.\ccioly,  formerly  Counselor  of  Emba.ssy  in  Washington,  is  now  Minister  of 
Brazil  in  Roumania.] 

Tendencias  de  la  narracion  imaginativa  en  Cuba  [por  el]  Dr.  Juan  J.  Remos  y 
Rubio  .  .  .  Ilabana,  La  Ca.sa  Montalvo-Cardenas,  193.5.  204,  [11]  p.  18  cm. 
[This  work  is  composed  of  four  lectures  given  by  the  author  in  a  course  which  he 
gave  in  the  summer  of  1931.  In  them  he  surveys  the  Cuban  novel  in  its  several 
types,  describes  the  characteristics  of  each  type,  and  reviews  various  representa¬ 
tive  novels.] 

La  bihlioteca  publica  central  del  Estado  de  Mexico,  por  Jo.se  Garcia  Payon.  Tolu¬ 
ca,  Talleres  graficos  de  la  F2.  de  y  O.,  1934.  3  p.  1.,  32,  [1]  p.  jilates,  ports.. 
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3  fold.  (liaRrs.  22'2  cm.  [This  brief  moiioKraph,  written  by  the  pre.sent  (lirectt)r 
i)f  the  library,  tells  its  coinidete  hi.story,  from  the  first  fouiuling  in  1827.1 

Documentor  hirtoricor  robre  la  indepentlencia  del  irtmo  de  Panama.  Panama, 
Imprenta  nacional,  1930.  iv,  502  p.  23  cm.  (Pnblicaciones  del  In.stituto  nacional 
de  Panama.)  [.\  collection  of  documents  and  studies  on  the  separation  of  Panama 
from  Colombia  made  by  Sr.  Ernesto  ,1.  Castillero  R.,  of  the  Institnto  nacional.] 
La  caura  inmediata  de  la  emaneipaeion  de  Panama;  historia  de  los  on'genes,  la 
formacidn  y  el  rechazo  j)or  el  .senado  colombiano,  del  tratado  Hernin-Hay.  Por 
Ernesto  .1.  Castillero  U.  .  .  .  Panama,  Imj)renta  nacional,  1933.  viii,  184  p. 
plates,  ports.  2512  cm.  (Pnblicaciones  de  la  .Academia  panamena  de  la  hi.storia. 
Volnmen  I.)  [In  this  study,  presented  to  the  Panama  .Academy  of  hi.story,  Sr. 
Castillero  discusses  the  antecedents  of  the  Herran-Hay  treaty  and  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  treaty.  .A  three-page  bibliography  follows  the  work.] 

lialiseros  del  Titicaca  [jxir]  Emilio  Romero.  Lima,  Ediciones  “Peru  actual”, 
1934.  109  p.,  1  1.  18'2  cm.  [.A  collection  of  short  stories  formerly  ptiblished 

in  the  Revista  Variedades  of  Lima,  interesting  because  of  the  description  ami 
the  folk-lore  of  the  Titicaca  lake  country.] 

Historia  de  America  contemjmrdnea  [jjor  el]  Dr.  .A.  M.  Pajuclo  .  .  .  Lima, 
Imp.  Minerva,  1933.  319  j).  illus.,  ports.  21 '2  cm.  [.A  new  text-book  his¬ 

tory  published  in  Lima  which  covers  the  history  of  .America  during  the  wars  of 
indei)endence,  through  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  the  present.] 

Historia  de  la  independencia  de  la  Republica  oriental  del  Pruguay,  por  Pedro 
Riva-Zucchelli.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  “El  siglo  ilustrado”,  1934.  384  j). 

pi.  ())ort.)  19]2  cm.  [This  history  of  Eruguayan  independence  covers  a  .single 
l>eriod,  api)ro.\imately  from  1820  to  1850.  A’arious  documentary  sources  have 
l)cen  used  to  obtain  the  material.] 

La  enseiiama  especial  en  el  I'ruguag  [por]  Emilio  A'erdesio.  Montevideo, 
Imprenta  nacional,  1934.  201  p.,  1  1.  illus.,  tables,  diagrs.  (1  fold.)  24  cm. 

[Sr.  A’erdesio,  a  member  of  the  Conseji>  nacional  de  ensenanza  ])rimaria  y  normal, 
reports  on  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  the  government  in  I'ruguay  to 
aid  handicapjKid  children  as  well  as  the  subnormal  and  gifted.  He  discusses  also 
the  sj)ecial  technique  which  teachers  of  these  siiecial  classes  must  have.) 

Report  of  the  delegates  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  to  the  Seventh  I nternational 
Conference  of  American  States,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  December  3-26,  1933. 
Wa.sliington,  LL  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1934.  xi  j).,  1  1.,  346  j).  23'2  cm.  (Depart¬ 

ment  of  state.  Publication  No.  666,  Conference  series  No.  19.)  [In  tins  volume 
are  found  the  reports  of  the  work  of  the  10  committees  of  tlie  conference  and 
appendices  which  include  addressees  at  the  opening  and  closing  sessions;  con¬ 
ventions,  additional  protocol,  and  proces  verbal  adoided;  resolutions,  recom¬ 
mendations,  declarations,  etc.;  and  mi.scellancous  statements  and  reixsrts.] 

Chan  Kom,  a  Matja  village,  by  Robert  Redfield  .  .  .  and  .Alftsnso  A’illa  R. 
[Washington,  D.  C.]  Carnegie  institution  of  AA'ashington,  1934.  viii,  387  p. 
illus.  (inch  maps,  diagrs.,  music)  16  plates.  30'2x23  cm.  (Carnegie  institution 
of  AA'ashington.  Publication  no.  448.)  Contents:  Chan  Kom,  a  Maya  vil¬ 
lage. — .Appendix  .A:  .A  Chan  Kom  diary,  by  .Alfonso  A'illa  R. — .Ai)i)endix  B: 
Myths,  legends  and  tales. — .Ai)i)endix  C:  Texts  of  Maya  jirayers. — .Appendix  D: 
Notes  on  Maya  midwifery,  by  Katheryn  MacKay. — .Ajipendix  E:  Indian  and 
Spani.sh  elements  in  the  Chan  Kom  culture. — .Aj)pendix  F:  Glossary  of  Maya  aiifl 
•Spanish  plant  and  animal  names  mentioned  in  the  text. — Bibliographies  (pp.  375 
and  380).  [“This  book  ”  says  the  preface,  “is  an  account  of  the  basic  folk  culture 
as  it  manifests  it.self  in  one  particular  village  in  eastern  A’ucatan.”  [Robert 
Redfield  aiul  .Alfonso  A'illa  have  both  simiit  much  time  in  the  Maya  village  of 
which  they  write,  A’illa’s  diary  being  written  during  1930  and  1931.] 
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Contributions  to  American  archaeolofty  .  .  .  published  by  Carnegie  institu¬ 
tion  of  Washington.  (Washington,  D.  C.]  Carnegie  institution  of  Washington, 
1934.  V.  11,  nos.  5  to  12:  2  p.  1.,  355  p.  illus.,  plates  (part  col.,  1  fold,  col.) 
diagrs.,  maps  (1  fold.)  29x23  cm.  (Carnegie  institution  of  Washington.  Pub¬ 
lication  no.  436)  Contents:  No.  5.  Two  recent  ceramic  finds  at  Uaxactun, 
by  A.  Ledyard  Smith. — No.  6.  The  engineering  knowledge  of  the  Maya,  by 
Lawrence  Roys. — No.  7.  House  mounds  of  Uaxactun,  Guatemala,  by  Rol)ert 
Wauchope,  with  notes  on  the  pottery,  by  Edith  B.  Ricketson. — No.  8.  Ruins  of 
Polol  and  other  archaeological  discoveries  in  the  department  of  Peten,  Guatemala, 
b}-  Cyrus  L.  Lundell. — No.  9.  The  Yaxuna-Cobd  causeway,  by  .\lfonso  Villa 
R. — No.  10.  Sky  Ijearers,  colors  and  directions  in  Maya  and  Mexican  religion, 
by  J.  Eric  Thompson. — No.  11.  Maya  chronology:  the  fifteen  Tun  glyph,  by 
J.  Eric  Thompson. — No.  12.  Preliminary  sketch  of  the  phytogeography  of  the 
Yucatan  peninsula,  by  Cyrus  L.  Lundell.  The  grasses  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula, 
by  Jason  R.  Swallen.  (Volume  I  of  the  “Contributions”  was  published  in  1931. 
In  the  collection  comprising  volume  II  each  study  is  complete  in  itself,  with 
illustrations  and  bibliography.] 

The  following;  magrazines  are  new  or  liave  been  received  in  the 
library*  for  tlie  first  time: 

Bolctln  de  aeronautica  civil;  publicacidn  oficial  de  la  Direccidn  de  aeronautica 
civil.  Buenos  Aires,  1934.  Ano  I,  no.  1,  enero  de  1934.  80  p.  diagrs.  25x18 
cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Direccidn  de  aeromiutica  civil,  Buenos  Aires, 
Repiiblica  Argentina. 

La  Cancivn  moderna;  radio  canciones.  Buenos  Aires,  1934.  Afio  viii,  no. 
336,  ago.sto  27  de  1934.  (48]  p.  ports.  28'2x21  cm.  Editor:  Julio  Korn. 
Addre.ss:  Corrientes  931,  Buenos  .\ires,  Republica  .Argentina. 

O  Onze  de  agoxto;  orgao  do  Centro  academico  “XI  de  agosto”  da  Faculdade  de 
direito  de  Sao  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo,  1934.  no.  1,  outubro  de  1934.  45  p.  illus. 

27x20  cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  .Afranio  Zucoloto,  Luiz  Edmur  .Arantes  Barreto, 
Mario  Hoeppner  Dutra,  Osmar  Pimentel.  .Address:  Faculdade  de  direito  de  la 
Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Alma  America;  revista  enciclopedica  ilustrada.  Guatemala,  1934.  Ano  I, 
no.  5,  noviembre  de  1934.  36  p.  illus.,  ports.  31x23  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
Josefina  Saravia  E.  .Address:  12  .Avenida  Sur,  8,  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

Noliciero  semanal.  Mexico,  1934.  .Ano  I,  no.  1,  15  de  diciembre  de  1934.  4 

p.  33*4x21  cm.  Weekly.  .Address:  Departamento  de  publicidad  de  la  Sec- 
retaria  de  relaciones  exteriores,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

La  V'oz  rotaria;  6rgano  del  Rotary  club  de  Lima,  Peru.  Tomo  x,  no.  108,  30 
de  noviembre  de  1934.  29  p.  imrts.  2114x11  cm.  .Address:  .Apartado  315, 
Lima,  Peru. 

El  Progreso  arquilectdnico  en  el  Uruguay.  Montevideo,  no.  LXXX-LXXXI. 
32  p.  illus.  28x19)4  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Constituyente,  1327,  Monte¬ 
video,  Republica  O.  del  Uruguay. 

Bolivia;  revi.sta  diplomsUica,  consular,  intereses  generales.  Caracas,  1934. 
.Afio  I,  no.  1,  diciembre  de  1934.  (24]  p.  illus.,  ports.  28*4x19  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor:  Bernardino  Rosillo.  .Addre.ss:  Pelota  a  .Abanico  23,  Caracas,  Estados 
Unidos  de  Venezuela. 

Mexican  news  digest;  a  summary,  in  all  branches,  of  important  commercial  and 
development  information  for  the  guidance  of  executives,  published  fortnightly  by 
the  Noel  Mexican  service.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1934.  (Vol.  1,  No.  1]  September  1, 
1934.  6  p.  3454x22  cm.  Editor:  John  Vavasour  Noel.  Addre.ss:  P.  O.  box 

82  bis,  Edificio  C<M>k,  S.  Juan  de  Letran  24,  Room  101,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  M6xico. 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COUNCILS 

A  National  Economic  Council  to  coordinate  governmental  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  has  been  created  in  Ecuador  by  an  executive  decree 
issued  at  Guayaquil  on  January  6,  1935.  Similar  bodies  have  already 
been  established  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Cliile  to  aid  the  Executive  in 
the  solution  of  problems  affecting  the  general  economic  life  of  the 
country.  The  Ecuadorean  council,  which  functions  under  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  is  composed  of  one  re])resentative 
of  the  Central  Bank,  two  of  the  commercial  banks,  one  of  commerce 
and  industry,  another  of  agriculture,  and  two  private  citizens,  all  of 
whom  are  appointed  and  removed  by  the  President.  The  council  is 
expected  (1)  to  study  the  economic  and  financial  problems  of  Ecuador 
and  advise  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  their  solution;  (2)  to  draft 
laws  and  decrees  on  economic  matters  for  submission  to  the  President; 
and  (3)  to  render  an  opinion  on  the  annual  budget  bill  and  public 
works  plan  as  well  as  on  proposed  economic  and  social  legislation. 
It  is  to  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity ;  its  opinions  are  not  binding 
upon  the  Executive,  who  may  issue  decrees  on  economic  matters 
without  consulting  it.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  week 
and  its  members  are  to  receive  20  sucres  for  each  meeting. 

The  Mexican  council,  established  by  the  law  of  July  25,  1933, 
consists  of  107  members:  31  representatives  of  local  councils;  10 
representatives  apiece  of  agriculture,  mining  industries,  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  commerce,  and  public  utility  undertakings,  of  which 
half  are  employers  and  half  workers;  five  representatives  apiece  of 
the  consuming  public,  the  banks,  and  the  liberal  professions;  and  10 
economic  experts  and  a  secretary  general  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  holds  plenary  meetings  each  August  and  extraf)rdinary  sessions 
when  convoked  by  the  President.  When  not  in  session  a  standing 
committee  carries  on  its  functions.  The  council  advises  on  questions 
referred  to  it  by  the  President,  submits  to  the  Executive  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  cou.ntry 
and  undertakes  all  the  inquiries  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  these 
tasks.  While  the  President  is  not  obliged  to  conform  to  its  decisions 
or  carry  out  its  recommendations,  all  proposals  affecting  the  general 
economic  life  of  the  country  must  be  submitted  for  examination, 
except  in  serious  and  urgent  cases  when,  on  the  authority  of  the 
President,  consultation  in  advance  may  be  dispensed  with. 

118343— 35— Boll.  4 - 6 
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The  Peruvian  council  is  provided  for  in  the  new  constitution  and 
was  inaugurated  on  November  3,  1933.  Its  organization  is  described 
in  the  February,  1934,  issue  of  tlie  Bulletin.  The  Chilean  council, 
described  in  the  Bulletin  for  Januar\’,  1935,  is  made  up  of  cabinet 
ministers,  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  being  represented 
b}’^  a  commission  which  advises  the  council  on  the  economic  questions 
which  it  submits  to  its  consideration. — G.  A.  S. 


RECENT  LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  CUBA 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  recently  issued  decree-laws  to  carry 
out  conventions  signed  at  International  Labor  Conferences  and 
ratified  by  that  Republic.  On  October  10,  1934,  President  Mendieta 
signed  decree-laws  no.  598,  forbidding  nigbt  work  for  women  and 
their  employment  in  hazardous  industries  in  accordance  with  the 
convention  signed  at  the  lii’st  conference,  Washington,  1919,  and 
no.  591,  dealing  with  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  minors 
to  employment  at  sea,  obligatory  medical  examinations  for  children 
and  young  men  employed  on  vessels,  and  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  of  young  men  as  trimmers  and  stokers,  in  accordance  with 
conventions  signed  at  the  second  and  third  conferences,  Genoa,  1920, 
and  Geneva,  1921.  Decree-law  no.  047,  signed  October  31,  1934, 
deals  with  night  work  and  employment  in  hazardous  industries  for 
young  persons,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  signed  at  the  first 
conference.  Decree-law  no.  727,  signed  November  30,  1934,  created 
a  minimum  wage  commission,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  on 
wage-fixing  machinery  signed  at  the  eleventh  conference,  Geneva, 
1928. 


WAGE  COMMISSIONS  IN  COSTA  RICA 

Decree  no.  41,  signed  on  December  19,  1934,  by  President  Jimenez, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  wage  commission  in  each  canton  of 
Costa  Rica  on  the  petition  of  ten  or  more  workers  or  employers 
resident  therein.  The  commissions,  whose  membership  will  vary 
in  number  according  to  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development 
in  the  cantons,  will  recommend  to  the  Department  of  Labor  minimum 
wages  in  their  respective  districts  for  both  farm  and  industrial 
laborers,  see  that  e.xecutive  decrees  setting  wages  in  their  districts 
are  carried  out,  and  keep  track  of  the  prices  of  staple  foods. 
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MODIFIED  FREE  TRADE  IN  PANAMA 

With  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  free  trade  law  *  Panama  has 
taken  the  first  decisive  step  toward  fostering  its  tourist  and  re-export 
trade  and  becoming  the  distributing  center  for  inter-American  com¬ 
merce  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  reason  of  its  unique  geographical 
location.  Considered  the  most  important  economic  measure  enacted 
since  the  country  became  an  independent  nation,  the  free-trade  law 
eliminates  completely  import  duties  on  all  commodities  regarded 
as  not  advantageously  produced  in  the  Republic  and  which  are 
sold  largely  to  tourists  and  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Effective 
June  1,  about  GOO  items  of  imported  merchandise,  including  textile 
products;  machinery,  rubber,  wood,  iron  and  steel  manufactures; 
earthen  and  crystal  ware;  jewelry;  silverware;  toilet  articles;  and 
certain  foodstuffs,  will  enter  the  country  subject  only  to  a  consular 
fee  of  5  percent  of  the  f.  o.  b.  value,  port  of  exportation.  To  this  list 
of  duty-free  goods  the  President  is  authorized  to  add  all  those  com¬ 
modities  not  nationally  produced  which  he  may  deem  convenient  in 
order  to  foster  tourist  trade,  provided  that  decrees  to  this  effect  are 
issued  at  least  120  days  before  they  are  to  become  effective. 

The  law  also  eliminates  the  difficulties  which  had  impeded  the 
development  of  a  re-export  tiade  in  Panama  by  providing  that  the 
Treasury  Department  will  refund  the  full  amount  paid  as  import  duty 
on  any  kind  of  merchandise  which  is  re-exported  on  and  after  March  1, 
1935.  To  obtain  the  refund  the  merchant  simply  has  to  prove  that  the 
merchandise  was  shipped  out  of  the  country  on  a  vessel  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  tons. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  Panama  an  inter-American  center  of 
distribution  all  machinery,  raw  materials,  and  other  articles  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  assembly  plants  and  the  development  of  the 
industrial,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  activities  customary  in 
free  ports  will  be  exempt  from  import  duties  and  consular  fee.  To 
obtain  these  exemptions,  which  were  effective  on  March  1,  1935,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  interested  concern  to  negotiate  a  contract  with 
the  Government  on  the  following  basis;  (1)  The  concern  must  agree 
to  pay  the  corresponding  import  duties  and  the  consular  fee  on  goods 
which  are  sold  within  the  Republic  instead  of  being  re-exported ;  (2)  the 
concern  agrees  to  permit  the  examination  of  its  books  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  Panama  at  any  time  and  without  formalities;  (3) 
the  concern  must  comply  with  Panama’s  labor  laws,  maintaining  a 
minimum  monthly  pay  roll  to  Panamanian  workers  of  $3,000;  (4)  the 

'Law  No.  42  of  December  24,  l'J34,  regulating  free  trade  in  the  Republic  of  Panama;  Gacela  OficiaJ, 
Panama.  December  28,  1934. 
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concern  must  post  a  bond  of  not  less  than  $7,500  to  guarantee  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  which  if  so  requested  can  be 
made  for  a  period  as  long  as  1 5  years. 

The  law  also  contains  several  articles  which  are  independent  of  the 
new  tariff  regulations  and  refer  to  the  project  for  the  development  of 
a  large  deep  water  port  at  Chame  Bay  and  the  eventual  establishment 
of  a  free  zone  there.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  contract  a  loan 
or  grant  a  concession  for  the  dredging  of  the  bay  and  the  construction 
of  a  pier  and  warehouses. — G.A.S. 


CHILD  WELFARE  MEASURES  IN  CHILE 

The  Pan  American  LFnion  has  received,  through  the  Chilean  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Wasliington,  the  following  report  on  child  welfare  measures 
taken  in  that  country: 

Actixdties  connected  with  child  welfare  are  carried  out  in  Chile  by 
several  official  and  private  institutions,  especially  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  established  by  decree  no.  1450 
of  May  30,  1934.  The  General  Bureau  of  Health  also  deals  with  this 
problem:  one  of  its  offices  is  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Wel¬ 
fare,  established  to  see  that  the  Sanitarx’  Code  regulations  on  this 
subject  are  carried  out. 

The  office  carries  on  its  work  tlirough  10  preventive  centers,  8  in 
Santiago  and  2  in  Valparaiso.  At  present  the  establishment  of 
others  in  additional  cities  is  under  consideration.  These  centers 
have  on  their  staffs  competent  pediatricians  who  give  periodical 
examinations  to  infants,  children  of  pre-school  age,  and  school 
children,  besides  doing  pre-  and  postnatal  health  work. 

The  task  of  educating  the  public  is  done  by  the  pediatrician 
through  direct  consultation  with  mothers  and  by  the  distribution 
of  special  educational  printed  matter. 

The  periodical  health  examination  classifies  the  children  according 
to  their  build  and  includes  a  general  clinical  ey.imination  and  a  special 
test.  In  this  way  tuberculosis  may  be  di  'gnosed  at  a  very  early 
stage.  Children  with  a  positive  tubercidosis  reaction  are  also  given 
an  X-ray  examination  at  the  Roberto  del  Rio  Hospital,  which  coope¬ 
rates  with  the  preventive  centers.  Every  tubercular  child  is  the 
object  of  a  special  medico-social  study  and  the  problems  arising  from 
his  condition  are  treated  individually  and  competently  through  the 
social- work  section  of  the  department. 

Cluldren  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis  are  also  given  routine 
treatment,  wluch  consists  in  preventing  any  spread  of  the  disease  as 
well  as  common  infections  to  wliich  such  children  are  more  liable 
than  well  ones.  Other  diseases  which  lessen  immunity  and  resistance 
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to  coininoii  infections  are  also  treated  systematically.  First  among 
such  diseases  is  rickets,  which  makes  the  sufferer  especially  susceptible 
to  respiratory  diseases.  Therefore  the  cliildren  are  treated  by  giving 
them  irradiated  ergotonine  and  ultra-violet  ray  treatments  in  the 
special  section  which  the  department  maintains  for  that  purpose. 
The  Department  also  has  special  services  for  treating  diseases  of  the 
e5'e,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

In  caring  for  the  teeth,  special  attention  is  given  to  preventive 
measures.  To  this  end  the  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Dental  Service  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Health,  which  provides  all  preventive  dental  treatments  in 
the  centers. 

The  work  here  outlined  is  complemented  by  special  preventive  work 
against  certain  communicable  diseases,  among  which  are  grippe, 
whooping-cough,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever.  Against  the 
first  two  vaccination,  both  preventive  and  curative,  is  given  in  the 
centers.  Measles  is  prevented  in  small  children  by  giving  them  in¬ 
jections  of  serum  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  disease.  Measures  against  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  taken 
in  the  schools.  For  this  purjiose  the  Dick  and  Schick  test  are  given 
methodically  and  the  children  with  positive  reactions  are  immediately 
vaccinated  with  the  proper  antitoxins,  prepared  by  the  Bacteriological 
Institute  of  Chile. 

During  1931,  6,176  children  were  examined  at  these  centers;  this 
number  more  than  doubled  in  the  ensuing  years,  being  16,333  in  1932 
and  34,126  in  1933.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  development  and 
great  benefits  which  the  preventive  centers  provide,  as  evident  from 
these  figures,  the  General  Bureau  of  Health  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
increase  and  add  to  its  child  health  work. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  LIMIT  FOR  RATIFICATION  OF 
PROTOCOL  BETWEEN  COLOMBIA  AND  PERU 

The  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru  have  agreed  to  extend  the 
time  limit  for  ratification  of  the  protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  siinied  by  representatives  of  the  two  nations  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  May  24,  1934.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  Leticia 
Protocol.  (See  Bllletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  August 
1934.) 

On  Februarj’  23,  1935,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  two 
countries  issued  simultaneous  statements  sajdng  that  negotiations 
relative  to  the  extension  of  the  time  for  ratification  has  been  carried 
on  in  Bogota  at  the  request  of  the  Colombian  Government.  This 
was  necessary  because  parliamentary  difficulties  arising  in  the  Colom- 
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bian  Congress  made  it  impossible  for  that  body  to  ratify  the  protocol 
within  the  period  originally  set.  The  Peruvian  Minister  in  Bogota 
informed  the  Colombian  Government  that  the  Congress  of  his  country 
had  expressed  its  willingness  to  extend  the  time  until  November  30, 
1935.  The  two  Governments  exchanged  cordial  notes  in  which  they 
agreed  H)  preserve  the  cordiality  and  confidence  resulting  from  the 
signing  of  the  protocol. 

In  fulfilment  of  article  V  of  the  protocol,  according  to  which 
both  countries  should  study  the  demilitarization  of  the  frontier 
according  to  the  normal  reciuirements  of  security,  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  agreed  that  the  Commission  of  Experts  should  meet  shortly 
in  Lima.  The  Colombian  member  of  the  Commission,  Senor  Luis 
Acevedo,  left  for  Lima  about  the  middle  of  March. 


BRIEF  NOTES 


SPECIAL  POWERS  GRANTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

On  December  31,  1934,  a  series  of  decrees  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Cardenas  granting  to  the  Chief  Executive 
special  powers,  until  August  31,  1935,  to  revise  the  Migration  Law, 
the  Federal  Statute  of  the  Judiciary,  the  Agrarian  Code  of  March  22, 
1934,  and  certain  judicial  organization  and  procedure  in  the  Federal 
District  and  Territories,  to  issue  a  new  law  to  carry  out  section  I  of 
Article  27  of  the  Constitution  (dealing  with  the  ownership  of  lands), 
and  to  issue  and  revise  educational  legislation.  The  President  was 
also  granted  special  powers  to  dictate  measures  for  the  improvement 
and  organization  of  agriculture. 

MEXICO  RATIFIES  EQUAL  NATIONALITY  CONVENTION 

On  December  29,  1934,  President  Cardenas  proclaimed  ratification 
by  Mexico  of  the  Convention  on  the  Nationality  of  Women  signed  by 
19  American  Republics  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  Chile  and  the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty 
last  year. 

MEXICO  APPOINTS  WOMAN  MINISTER  TO  COLOMBIA 

The  Government  of  Me.xico  has  appointed  Senorita  Palma  Guill4n 
Minister  to  Colombia. 

Mexico  thus  becomes  the  first  Latin  American  country  to  honor  a 
woman  with  diplomatic  appointment  (although  there  have  been 
several  consuls)  and  Sefiorita  Guillen  the  first  woman  diplomat  on 
the  American  continent  to  serve  in  an  American  Republic. 

Senorita  Palma  Guillen  has  been  Director  of  Secondary  Education 
in  Mexico  and  professor  in  the  I'niversity  of  Mexico,  from  which  she 
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was  graduated,  and  holds  a  number  of  degrees  from  foreign  univer¬ 
sities,  among  them  the  University  of  Paris.  She  has  serv'ed  on  several 
scientific  missions  which  have  required  extensive  travel.  At  the  time 
of  her  appointment  slie  was  in  Spain,  from  where  she  has  been  called 
home  to  receive  instructions  for  her  new  appointment. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLOMBIAN  MINISTRY  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

President  Lopez  signed  on  December  17,  1934,  Law  no.  12  of  that 
year  reorganizing  the  Ministry  of  National  Education  and  making 
provision  for  basic  changes  in  special  fields.  The  law  states  that 
hcginning  in  1936  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  national  income  shall  be 
dev()ted  to  public  education.  This  measure,  as  the  President  pointed 
out  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  same  day,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  ideals  for  the  advancement  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  which  the 
present  government  is  trying  to  realize. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  HONDURAS 

As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Honduran  national  holiday  last 
September,  the  National  Museum  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  was  reopened.  There  are  four  divisions:  natural 
history,  whose  collections  show  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
wealth  of  Honduras;  archaeology,  with  exhibits  from  Copan,  Tenam- 
piia,  and  other  sites;  national  history;  and  national  products,  with  an 
especially  fine  display  of  woods.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  recent 
earthquake  has  revealed  Copan  to  be  an  even  more  important  Maya 
site  than  it  had  hitherto  been  considered. 

COMMISSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  PROPAGANDA  AND  EXPANSION  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  BAHIA 

Federal  Interventor  Juracy  Magalhaes  of  the  State  of  Bahia  estab¬ 
lished  by  Decree  no.  9202  of  November  17,  1934,  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  of  Commercial  Propaganda  and  Expansion.  This,  it  was 
announced,  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  plan  of  President  Vargas  whereby 
each  State  shall  have  such  a  commission  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Foreign  Trade  Council.  The  commission  in  Bahia  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Industry,  Commerce,  Communications,  and  Public  Works,  and 
three  representatives  of  the  labor,  commerce,  and  industry  of  the 
State,  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor  to  serve  for  one  year. 

ANTITUBERCULOSIS  CLINIC  OPENED  IN  LIMA 

The  Antituberculosis  Clinic  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  in 
Lima  was  opened  on  October  20,  1934.  The  clinic  will  care  especially 
for  children  of  tuberculous  parents  or  those  already  suffering  from 
the  disease. 


NECROLOGY 


John  Barton  Payne. — On  January  24,  1935,  Judge  Payne,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Red  Cross  from  1921  to  1935,  died  in  Washing¬ 
ton  two  days  before  his  80th  birthday.  Born  in  a  small  town  in 
Virginia,  he  had  an  early  life  of  hardship,  but  when  21  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  his  native  state  for  six  yeai's.  In  1882 
he  went  to  Chicago,  where  his  abilities  as  lawyer,  judge,  and  public 
spirited  citizen  brought  him  such  a  succession  of  public  offices  that 
he  w^as  forced  to  give  up  his  Chicago  law  practice  and  make  his  home 
in  Washington.  He  served  in  many  capacities  under  five  Presidents; 
among  his  positions  were  those  of  Secretarj^  of  the  Interior,  under 
President  Wilson,  and  member  of  the  commission  to  negotiate  recog¬ 
nition  with  Me.xico,  appointed  by  President  Harding.  In  1922  Judge 
Payne  w'as  made  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  a  post  to  which 
he  was  reelected  annually  until  his  death.  Among  the  foreign  nations 
which  had  decorated  him  for  his  humanitarian  work  were  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Venezuela. 
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